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MR. ROEBUCK AT SHEFFIELD. 


R. ROEBUCK is nothing if not egotistical and abusive. 

It would be idle to remonstrate, and vain to argue, with 

him on the display of these qualities, for we know that “ what 
is bred in the bone will come out in the flesh.” Our old friend 
Dr. Watts enjoins us to permit dogs to revel without inter- 
ference in their favourite amusement of barking and biting, 
“for "tis their nature to;” and “Tear’em” is perhaps as well 
entitled to the license as any other gentleman of the canine 
persuasion. At all events we are certainly not amongst those 
“poor creatures” or “ wretched people,” whom he vituperated 
the other day at Sheffield for their extreme folly in thinking 
that he was to be taught by anything which appears in a 
newspaper. We can assure the hon. member for Sheffield that 
we recognise in the amplest manner his perfect anteachable- 
ness and absolute irreclaimability. No one who has watched 
his career, or paid any attention to his speeches, can entertain 
any reasonable doubt that he will continue to pursue the mis- 
chievous course on which he has embarked; that he will do his 
best both in and out of Parliament to thwart the action of the 
party to which he professedly belongs; that he will lose no 
opportunity of irritating and annoying those whom it is our 
interest to conciliate; and that he will on every occasion, both 
in season and out of season, vaunt his own praises, and 
exaggerate his own importance. His vanity and self-conceit 
have long been perfectly morbid, but they were never more 
absurdly displayed than in his recent address to the 
Sheffield Chamber of Commerce. According to that speech, 
the recent history of the Reform movement in England 
is nothing more than a chapter in Mr. Roebuck’s political 
biography. Having made up his mind that the Whigs 
never would pass a Reform Bill, and having also come to the 
conclusion that Lord Derby was the coming Radical Reformer, 
Mr. Roebuck determined to keep the latter statesman in power 
in 1859. Fate, however, was then against him. “I was 
unequal to the task,” he says, with very much the air with 
which the fly in the fable might confess his inability to stop 
the coach-wheel. Then Mr. Gladstone took the matter in hand ; 
but by his own faults of temper and by some mysteriously-hinted 
treachery on the part of Earl Russell, the efforts of the right 
hon. member for South Lancashire were frustrated, although 
they had the steady support of the member for Sheffield. 
he way was once more open to Lord Derby ; and on his last 
accession to power, Mr. Roebuck recorded a resolution which 
would be memorable in the political history of the country if 
we could only take the same view of it which he does. 
“I made a resolution to myself, having got Lord Derby once 
again into power, that if it were possible I would screw out of 
im areal reform of Parliament.” Some foolish people, who 
could not understand the profound policy and the high reso- 
lution which guided their member, had actually the audacity to 
call upon him to resign his seat, on the wretched ground that 
he was sent to Parliament to oppose and not to support the 
Tories. Mr, Roebuck, as might have been expected, “ treated 
them with the contempt they merited.” Time went on. “ I 
steadily supported the Bill; and what, sir, has been the result ? 
hy, we have got a more liberal Bill than ever Whig proposed.” 
here we have in a sentence the history of the last session ; and 
the true explanation of the process by which the Tories were 





converted into the devotees of household suffrage. Lord Derby, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Stanley, are all at sea in the accounts 

they have severally given us of that process. Although they did 
not know it, they were simply the unconscious instruments of 
John Arthur Roebuck. After that it must be a source of great 
gratification to the working classes to know that so great a man 

has complete confidence in the use they will make of the power 

which he has conferred upon them. He did not always, it is 

true, entertain the same opinion of them ; indeed, if we recollect 

rightly, he used to be rather partial to the small shopkeepers, 

of whom he now speaks contemptuously. But that is a small 

matter, and we dare say Mr. Roebuck could, if he chose, explain 

it quite as easily as he could justify his admiration for the 

Tories as the real Reformers. According to him they have 

given us nearly everything worth having, except the Reform 

Act of 1832, that we got for the last half century. The trifling 

circumstance that they resisted to the last every measure which 

they were ultimately compelled to pass, and that they were in 

each instance the organs of a policy which they had strenuously 

denounced, does not appear to strike him as a matter of any 

importance in estimating the merits of a political party. Nor 

can one help asking whether it is love of paradox, or natural 
perversity of disposition, that can prompt a Liberal to this depre- 
ciation of the leaders of his own party, and this exaltation of 
the leaders of that to which he is nominally opposed P_ Indeed, 
considering the freedom of Mr. Roebuck’s insinuation that 
Earl Russell could neither forgive nor forget Mr. Gladstone’s 
Reform Bill, we need not apologize for suggesting that a dis- 
appointed ambition may have its part in inspiring the virulence 
with which the honourable member for Sheffield always pursues 
that noble Earl and his political associations. It is, however, 
scarcely worth while dwelling at this time of day upon the 
peculiarities of Mr. Roebuck’s political temper, or the extra- 
vagance of his political self-assertion. Nor should we have 
done so now if we had not felt that a clear and strong sense of 
his characteristics was the best antidote to the mischief which 
the latter part of his speech is calculated to effect. 

Whenever our relations with any country or people were in a 
delicate condition, and it was therefore peculiarly desirable that 
nothing should be said or done to precipitate a quarrel or widen 
a breach, it has long been Mr. Roebuck’s invariable custom to 
exacerbate the nascent sore. When there was a risk of a 
rupture with France, he denounced the French; during the 
coolness which preceded the Crimean war he vituperated the 
Russians; during the recent civil war in America, nothing 
could be more insulting than his language towards the 
Americans. And now that our present “ difficulty ” is with 
Ireland, he consistently comes forward to abuse the Irish. Of 
course, we will not do the intelligent and educated classes on 
the other side of St. George’s Channel the injustice of supposing 
that their minds can be affected either one way or another by 
Mr. Roebuck’s speeches. They know the man, and his real 
position and influence, too well to be influenced by what—to 

uote his own elegant phraseology—we will call his “ balder- 
dash.” But amongst the ignorant and the disaffected, it is 
certain that language like that which Mr. Roebuck used at 
Sheffield in reference to Ireland and the Irish must produce 
more or less mischief. We will not impute to the hon. member 
anything worse than complete recklessness as to the effect of 
his words; but even he must be aware that nothing is less 
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likely to coneiliaéte men who have a dep sense of the sufférings 
and the wrongs of their couatry than to tell! them, with a 
tone of bitter contempt, that they have nothing to confplain 
of but thei own folly) that there-is notlting wevan-do to meet 
their wishes, and that the last thing we should think of 
doing is to enter into their feelings and study their desires. 
Suppose Mr. Roebuck was as right as we believe him to be 
wrong in all that he said on the subject, this is not the time 
for saying it. It is both our interest and our duty to maintain 
the most conciliatory attitude towards Ireland at the present 
time; not to increase the existing irritation or add to the 
difficulties of the classes loyal to our rule by lectures on real 
or supposed: national failings. Nothing, however, can be 
more fallacious than the whole view which Mr. Roebuck 
takes of the Irish question. According to him, the Irish 
can have no possible grievanee, because they have the same 
laws as England. Well, even if that were strictly true, it 
is obvious that the laws which suit England might not suit 
Treland; and that the greatest suffering, or at any rate the 
gravest discontent, might be produced in one country by laws 
which conduce to the prosperity and completely satisfy the 
public opinion of the other. It is an absurd notion, of which 
we cannot too soon get rid, that our English constitution and 
our English legal and social systems are so perfect that 
nothing but perversity or stupidity can induce any other 
people to resent their imposition. We cannot too early lay 
aside the arrogant pretension to mould the national life of 
another race upon our model, and to deny to them the inde- 
pendent self-development of which we are ourselves justly proud. 
The truth, however, is that Ireland has not in every important 
respect the same rights that are enjoyed by England. 
When Mr. Roebuck asserted that people who talk of the 
wrongs of Ireland talk “ amazing nonsense,” he must have 
forgotten that there is such an institution in the neighbour- 
ing country as a Church which is not only alien to the feel- 
ings and the faith of the people, but is moreover a standing 
insult to them because it is a badge of conquest. Is that no 
wrong? Is it no wrong that while in England we have a 
system of education which, however imperfect, is carefully 
fashioned so as to conciliate the prejudices of those amongst us 
who have hitherto taken an interest in the subject, in Ireland 
the system—one of an entirely different character—has been 
forced upon the people, and is now maintained amongst them 
in ‘opposition to their wishes and in defiance of their feelings ? 
And if the land laws are the same in the two countries, is it 
likely that Irishmen will be reconciled to a state of things 
under which their own country languishes, and their own 
coutitrymen are driven by tens of thousands across the 
Atlantic, by the fact that in another country the same legis- 
lation has nod such effect ? It is trifling and worse than trifling 
to attempt to silence the complaints of Irishmen on these and 
other points by telling them to go and do their duty in the 
state of life to which God has called them. In spite of Mr. 
Roebuck’s scolding, they will persist in believing that it is not 
God but man who has called the majority of them to a position 
in which they have no security for the fruits of their in- 


dustry, no hope in life, no prospect of bettering themselves. | 


Instead of trying to do their duty in such a postion, they 
niust all feel that they do that duty best by endeavouring 
to get out of it. It is no use crying peace when there 
is no peace; it is something worse to reply by taunts to 
the utterances of a national agony. If Ireland is to be recon- 


consistent, not only with the interests, but with the feelings 


and even the prejudices of the people. And when Mr. Roebuck | 
asserts, in his flippant style, that if legislation for Ireland in | 


the spirit of Ireland means anything, it means the separation 


It means nothing more than that we should do for Ireland that 
which we have done for Scotland, and by doing which for Scot- 
land we have made that once hostile country as inseparable a 
portion of our dominions as any English county. The policy 


is every day growing in favour with the mass of the English 





| 


THE BLUNDERS OF “HISTORICUS.” 


F we have reason to be proud of “ Historicus,” to the 
Ameri¢ans our thanks are due. - Had there been no 
Southern rebellion we might have lived in ignorance of the 
legal lore which was stored in that great writer’s capacious 
mind. Yet there might have been a bloody contest for the 
supremacy of the Union without an opportunity for “ Historicus” 
to come torward and teach the principles of international law 
to English statesmen and to guide the English people in the 
paths of true policy. But an indiscreet American naval officer 
having violated the sanctity of a British mail-steamer, 
the needed occasion was furnished for the appearance of 
“ Historicus.” The public read his first letters with a feeling 
of admiration for his eloquence and learning, and firmly 
believed in his impartiality, because it was largely tinctured 
with patriotism. He received credit for proving that the right 
course to be pursued was the course which true-born Englishmen 
desired to pursue. His fame spread throughout the land. 
People whispered to each other that a real miracle had been 
wrought in this degenerate and sceptical age, that Jupiter had 
been made manifest in the flesh and taken the name of 
“ Historicus.” A few pitiful free-thinkers plied their despicable 
trade. They doubted whether “ Historicus” was in truth the 
omnipotent deity who presides over Printing-house-square. 
They questioned his omniscience. It appeared to them quite 
certain that the letters, generally regarded as divinely inspired, 
were the production of a mere mortal, who had superficially 
studied international law and had laboriously studied the art 
of rhetoric. The multitude, however, cannot easily be shaken in 
its faith about the idol which it has set up and worshipped as 
a divinity. Besides, few are courageous enough to overturn the 
wooden image to which the majority render homage. In this 
case a sacrilegious hand has at last ventured to do the daring 
deed. Our contemporary, the Pali Mall Gazette, has demon- 
strated that “Historicus” is but a mock Jupiter, and by 
proving his inconsistency has disproved his infallibility, 
“ Historicus” is conscious that he cannot be numbered among 
the immortals; for in reply he pathetically remarks, “ I may 
have been mistaken; God knows it is likely enough.” 
However much we regret the discovery that the once- 
venerated “ Historicus”’ is only an erring mortal, we are con- 
soled by the thought that his conclusions are no longer to be 
regarded as dogmas. We are now free to accept and reject 
which of them we please, without incurring the imputation of 
irreverence. This is the more gratifying, because we dreaded 
lest his dogmatic teaching should involve us in a dishonourable 
war with the United States. 
mainly to be borne in mind when discussing the Alabama 
claims. ‘The question is not, Are we technically in the right? 
but, Is it expedient to stand upon our rights regardless of con- 
sequences? We have to consider, is it wiser to quote Grotins 
or Puffendorf in support of our position, or to treat the 
Americans as if we desired to secure their friendship? In his 
last letters, “ Historicus” has maintained that it would be 
wrong to accede to the demands of America, first, because 
Mr. Seward is precluded by his own acts from urging them, 
and second, because, having never failed in our duty, we have 
no reparation to make. This argument cannot be met and 


| exposed unless some of his preliminary observations are duly 


_ weighed. 


We invite attention to the following passage, with 


| which a recent letter opens:—“It is the great privilege of 
ciled to our rule, this can only be done by making that rule | : - t 


| 


nations who enjoy the blessings of free government that the 
policy of their rulers, whether in domestic or foreign affairs, 
must ultimately be determined by the public opinion of the 
people themselves. The question of the relations between 


| England and America does not belong finally to the disposal 
of the two countries, he simply presumes upon our ignorance. 8 sn elong finally to the dispo 


of any Secretary of State on either side of the Atlantic. It 
must be decided by the deliberate verdict of the national 
judgment, formed upon adequate knowledge and mature con- 
sideration.” This sonorous language expresses in verbose 


; _ terms the opinion that th ti i i im- 
which Mr. Gladstone has so wisely and generously enunciated | jf ee ee 


people, who have no interest in maintaining the ascendancy | 


either of the Protestant Church or the landlord class. The 
mad attempts of Fenianism will not have been wholly unpro- 
ductive of good, if they shall prove to have excited in the 
British population a more lively desire to relieve the 
distresses of Ireland.’ Such a policy is certainly not 
likely to lose favour because it is the object of railing 
denunciations from Mr. Roebuck. His notion that he can 
stop the course of just legislation for Ireland, is as reason- 
able as his notion that he passed the English Reform Act of 
last year. 


port than a question between the officials of two Governments. 
The necessary conclusion is that whatever a Secretary of State 
may say is of secondary consequence. The people of the two 


| countries must decide the question for themselves. "We should 





_— 


expect, after this, to find due weight given to the popular utter- 
ances in England and the United States. To our surprise, we 
are favoured with a series of extracts showing that what Mr. 
Seward wrote for the information of Lord Stanley does not 
tally with statements in despatches to the Ministers of the 
United States at Madrid and Copenhagen. We are led to 
ask why disclaim the right of a Secretary of State to regulate 
the relations between two countries, and then proceed to allege 


that, because a Secretary of State has been inconsistent, con-’ 


This, indeed, is the consideration ° 
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sequently he is debarred from a hearing? Is not this a 
blunder, and a serious one ? 

Lord Hobart, who has been permitted by the Times to act 
the part of antagonist to “ Historicus,” characterized his 
method of arguing as “sharp practice.” The phrase was of 
doubtful taste, although not wholly inappropriate. It called 
forth a rebuke in still worse taste, and an explanation involving 
a far greater blunder. It was presumed that Lord Hobart 
was a magistrate, and it was insinuated that he ought to 
understand the bearing of a purely legal issue. He was told 
that if A were to charge B with setting fire to the house of A, 
and B were to bring six witnesses to prove that A had said that 
he had set fire to his own house, the accusation of A would fall to 
the ground. To this Lord Hobart replied that the signification 
of the words used by A would have to be taken into account. 
This reply is as much beside the mark as the illustration is 
absurd. There is no more parallel between such a case and 
the comparison of “ Historicus” than there is between the 
conduct of England towards America with that of the Pope 
towards Italy. Mr. Seward charges us with having prematurely 
issued a proclamation of neutrality, and with having suffered 
the Alabama to escape and prey upon American commerce. 
He supports his first charge by denying that a civil war existed 
prior to the time when the belligerent rights of the South were 
recognised by England. “ Historicus” convicts him of having 
admitted the existence of a civil war in despatches to Mr. Wood 
at Copenhagen and Mr. Schurz at Madrid. Now, if the conduct 
of the Spanish or Danish Governments were called in question, 
this would be a fair retort ; but neither Denmark nor Spain has 
done anything for which compensation can be claimed by the 
United States. If the strictly legal rule were followed, that which 
Mr. Seward wrote to Mr. Wood and Mr. Schurz could be used, not 
as evidence against him in relation to us, but as an admission 
which would seriously damage his case. Were the diplomatic 
rule followed, then the contents of despatches would never be 
invoked on the one side or the other, because neither could be 
held to have official cognizance of them. In any case, then, 
“ Historicus” has been guilty of the blunders of giving undue 


weight to particular facts, and of supporting his views by | 


arguments founded on a misleading statement of the question. 
But his crowning blunder—a blunder alike inexcusable and 
irremediable—is to have attacked Mr. Seward for an offence 
wherewith he himself is equally chargeable. On the 7th of 
November, 1863, he wrote in the Times— It will be seen, 
therefore, that all this ‘tall talk’ of claims of compensation 
against Great Britain for prizes taken by the Alabama is mere 
nonsense, which has no colour or foundation either in reason, 
history, or law.” In the same place, he wrote on the 20th of 
last. month :—‘ Now in the particular case of the Alabama—and 
it may be of other vessels—I think, and I have always thought, 
that it is one which might be very fairly made the subject of 
arbitration.” 

We are less concerned about the verbal quibbles on which, 
unfortunately, too much of this controversy has turned, than 
about the important question which is really at stake. Do we 
wish to be in alliance or at enmity with the United States ? 
This is the practical question to which but one answer will be 
returned. The Government of the United States has intimated 
its readiness to cultivate our friendship, provided we manifest 
our good feeling by redressing whaf it has always held to be a 
grievous wrong. Imaginary difficulties have been conjured up 
by ingenious writers like “ Historicus,” and these have been 
magnified into obstacles to the attainment of what is admitted 
to be most desirable. Antiquated notions drawn from a 
medizeval code of international law, and dignified with the names 
of rights of sovereignty and national dignity, have hitherto 


had an influence over our statesmen and countrymen which is | 


as deplorable as it is ridiculous. No man has aided more 
powerfully in bringing about this result than “ Historicus.” 
A portion of his pernicious influence has been due to his fancied 
immunity from blundering. His fallibility having now been 
rendered manifest, his bigoted followers will forsake him. Let 
us hope that when the House of Commons reassembles, a 
vigorous movement may be made to renew that state of amity 
between Great Britain and the United States, which should 
never have been interrupted. 








TRAIN ON THE STUMP. 


ha very insignificant personage who strives to make him- 

self notorious at the complete sacrifice of self-respect, has 
commenced to lecture in Cork. As might be imagined, the fact 
of his being arrested has sent up the value of what he calls 
his lectures, and has enabled him to take more money at the 











doors than if he appeared as an ordinary showman or declaimer. 
We cannot imagine for a moment that the sensible inhabitants 


_ of Cork look upon him as anything but an object of amusement 


or annoyance. In America he belonged to a certain set of 
persons for whom that country has room, who. have a sort of 
license for peripatetic spouting, and who, being afflicted with an 
incontinence of language, are regarded with a sort of compas< 
sionate interest. For some time he traded upon his abuse of 
England. We would not have his tramways, and he went off 
at a safe distance to howl at this country for the entertainment 
of New York rowdies. When Anglophobia took the shape of 
Fenianism, Train identified himself in a cautious manner with 
the movement, and in fact has existed upon the reputation he 
acquires from getting his name into newspapers at any cost. 
It is with some reluctance that we play part of his game for 
him in alluding to him. He is as proud of a kick as of a com 
pliment, and is irrepressible simply from want of shame. But 
our wonder is why, even in Ireland, a dozen persons will pay to 
hear the balderdash which he spouts. We have a report of 
his performance in a local journal before us. He is described 
as in full evening costume, “a dress coat with brass buttons 
forming a conspicuous feature of his attire.’ The “brass 
buttons ” were suggestive, if not usual. To give any account 
of the lecture itself is simply impossible. The most completely 
muddled of Hyde-park preachers would have delivered himself 
more coherently. The brag of the man was, however, almost 
sublime. He really, from a long course of self-deception, 
imagines that he is of importance. His windy, wearisome 
nonsense was accepted by an audience described as respectable 
with unaccountable patience and even applause. The buffoon 
element seemed to prevail through the oration. He gave 
imitations of Lord Dundreary dpropos of the governor of the 
gaol; he made the most idiotic puns; he told his hearers, with 
native elegance, that he “ was going to give them more for 
their money than any one-horse lecturer from Oxford or Cam< 
bridge.” All this without point or purpose or relevancy; and yet 
we are told that Cork is one of the most literary and intellectual 
places in Ireland! It would be difficult for us to find a social 
institution to compare with Train in this country. The League 
would perhaps furnish as inconsequent talkers as could be 
found anywhere, but even the League orators are more intel- 
ligible than Train. His whole object, as far as we could gather 
from the account of the proceeding, is to remain as long on 
the boards as will satisfy the curiosity of the fools who are 
fools enough to lay out a shilling or two in hearing him speak 
trash. For any information or instruction to be got, one 
might as well listen to the talking fish. Irishmen, we trust, 
are too sensible to be led into encouraging so absurd an exhi- 
bition as the make-believe lecture of G.F. Train. They should 
remember that we must deprive them of the luxury of having 
the Government meaninglessly abused. It is not that we 
should care for what the creature might say, but that we do 
not want his rooms to become centres of disaffection, as they 
would in all probability prove if he were allowed to keep 
jabbering Ireland for the Irish. It is somewhat vexatious to 
exert the least force upon Train, because he at once com- 
mences to roar and make capital out of whatever is done to 
him; but just at present we cannot afford to allow mischief 
to be propagated, even while we sacrifice a little dignity in 
stopping its extension. 

We can imagine it must be a sincere humiliation to 
Americans to find their country brought into connection with 
Mr. G. F. Train. Their consolation is that they must be aware 
that we appreciate him at his real estimate; but still it is not 
pleasant to have a relation of this kind claiming kinship with 

ou. If he could put forward a single title to consideration, 
there might be some reason back of the buncombe on which he 
subsists. Oratory Mr. Train cannot claim as a special gift, and 
certainly not poetry :— 

** Whether on the gallows high 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The noblest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for man.” 

This is worse than anything we read in the Christmas annuals, 
bad as they were. His admiring reporter in Cork refers to his 
historical references as incomplete, from which we may fairly 
deduce that he does not know the date of the Conquest; though, 
probably, like Feargus O’Connor, he would be prepared to stand 
an examination against a Senior Wrangler. Of course no one 
could believe his assertion that he runs a chance of being 
elected President of the States. Political offices in the United 
States have not sunk low enough to find his level yet 
even asa member of Congress. We do not contemplate the 
danger of Mr. Murphy procuring a seat in the House of 
Commons, although he might receive the support and patronage 
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of Mr. Whalley and Major Knox; and Mr. Train is in 
America very much what Mr. Murphy is here. - At the same 
time, there is a significant lesson to be derived from the 
fact that Mr. Train receives any encouragement whatever. 
A fortune is to be made in Ireland by simply abusing our 
Government. It is a matter almost of indifference to those 
people whom we have so thoroughly estranged from us, who 
hires a room for the purpose of vilifying this country. Every 
expression of animosity is cheered and applauded to the echo. 
This is the feeling against which we must contend. This heart 
Fenianism is more widespread, and more difficult to eradicate, 
than the miserable attempts at rebellion which can be sup- 
pressed by a score of constables. Train feeds the sentiment | 





with such stuff as he can recollect from books, and can invent | 
out of his odd brain. He prates about Swift and O’Connell, | 
Sheridan and Burke, as if he had a property in the use of | 
those names; and so he has, for it is by them he raises the | 
enthusiasm which keeps his audiences awake. It would be a | 
great mercy to stop Mr. Train’s mission, but then we might in | 
effect help it in the attempt. It is best, perhaps, to let him | 
do as he did in America—sicken the public thoroughly, | 
until they will no more of him. He is three parts bore at | 
least, and when the novelty of his entertainment wears off, he | 
must play to empty benches. Then he is most likely to return, | 
telling those whom he can get to put faith in him that he has 
roused and frightened the British Lion, and caused our Govern- 
ment to shake in its shoes. If he wishes for permanent 
employment here, he might take the situation of the late Mr. 
Finlen, who distinguished himself on the subject of the Fenian 


executions. 








CLERICAL OUTFITS. 


HERE is a moral purpose in clothes, as there is in most 
things, and we cannot imagine them put to a finer or a 
nobler use than in adorning the curates and the bishops of the 
country. The vulgar inquiry as to the motive which induces 
a miller to wear a white hat would not, however, sufficiently 
account for why a dean wears a broad one. If we regard the 
gaiters which are still affected by Church dignitaries as con- 
nected with religion, we are almost as much in the dark as the 
people who considered Mr. Pickwick’s encasings as relics of 
the middle ages. Altogether, we must accept those fashions as 
more or less mysterious. The broadsheets which milliners ex- 
hibit as containing the latest designs in bonnets are not to be 
studied critically ; yet it is impossible not to reflect a little over 
a somewhat similar advertisement which we have recently re- 
ceived from “ an ecclesiastical warehouse.” This wonderful 
document displays a number of figures—the raw material, as 
it were, for the tailor—in every stage of clothing. The paper 
and print itself is toned to a suitable degree of medizvalism. 
A typical curate in a corner, with the seams marked on his 
back, like the lines for carving a joint in a cockery-book, is 
surmounted with a scroll which at first we took for a text of 
Scripture. It turns out, however, to be simply “ Directions for 
measuring” in letters which we usually associate with stained 
glass. Near the curate stands a pair of trousers of so deter- 
minedly marked a character, that any one could see at once 
that they were never intended for common legs. There is a 
meek modesty about them, an unobtrusive elegance, and a bene- 
volent width of stuff indicative of a disregard for the things of 
this world, and the prevailing mode amongst lay persons. Then 
comes a list of the prices of “clerical hats.” Your “ good 
quality” costs you 16s.; your “ bishop’s hats ” (best quality), 
25s.; and your ‘‘clerical soft felt,’ 8s. 6d. But the grand 
artistic effect is produced by a row of gentlemen dressed for 
walking, for visiting, and for dining. The great part which 
the tailor plays in social life is made distinctly visible to us in 
this representation. Here you have so many preachers of the 
gospel got up, not regardless of expenditure, for economy is 
duly considered, but still with a propriety which is nothing 
short of miraculous. The most ignorant savage in Bethnal- 
green, or in Africa, would succumb to the influence of those 
elaborate missionaries. No heart could resist those mild though 
imposing garments, and one can easily understand how the 
wearing of them must impart to the owner a confidence and a 
sincerity which is cheaply purchased at the small sum for which 
the uniform can be procured. 

The reader must understand that the art of dressing clergy- 
men is not left in the hands of profane tailors. The firms 
whose circulars furnish us with information are careful to 
insist that they are technically attached to the Establishment 
Although they do not say that they would not sell a waistcoat 
say to a lawyer, they imply that their services are devoted 
completely and entirely to those who have the care of gouls. 





They show by minute and dexterous touches how they have 
mastered the branch of trade they have adopted, and how they 
should be accepted by the proper authorities. Thus, for 
instance :— 

“‘ No. 1 shape, much worn by the clergy, is made to sit close in 
front to the body and cravat, and may be worn buttoned or otherwise, 
Clergymen, by referring to the diagram No. 1, will see the great 
difference in respect to the coats made by tailors whose business is with 
the laity.” 

We are told that the cassock vest, “a difficult but beautiful 
vestment, produced by a peculiar system, was the result of 


many years’ application and experience.” This we confess 
puzzles us a little. Is the man who invented the difficult but 


| beautiful vestment an M.A.? Where did the genius graduate P 


Can Oxford claim him, or Cambridge be proud of him? We 


} . . . . . . 
can imagine him after “ years of application and experience,” 


after studying every waistcoat under the sun, unexpectedly and 
suddenly being inspired with the thought which gave a novel 
vest to the Church of England. Truly the world knows not 
its greatest men, and to withhold the name of this benefactor 
to the clerical species is depriving the compiler of contemporary 
biographies of a legitimate subject for memoir. People have 
done less and been famous; have done much less and been 
knighted. Turn we now to the more professional deco- 


_ rations necessary for an orthodox divine. It is well that as he 


eats and drinks and takes exercise (there are doeskins for 
“clergymen accustomed to ride”) in habiliments of a supra- 
mundane description, he should perform his functions in gar- 
ments of a still more typical cut. Now, we do not want to 
venture here upon the battle of the candlesticks and acolytes, 
and will confine ourselves to that portion of the robing which 
is not so closely connected with theology. Indeed, the eccle- 


| siastical outfitters are cautious enough to eschew doctrinal 


niceties. We should think they study the Church fashion 
so as to be prepared for a run on their resources; but 
they fear to frighten off their more timid and Thirty- 
nine Article customers by too great a flourish of orna- 
ments. Hoods now are innocent ministry requisites; robes 
are neither exciting nor controversial. We have before us a 
fascinating picture of a college magnate who would be irre- 
sistible to feminine eyes at Commemoration time. We do not 
know whether the tailor undertakes to supply the adorable 
whiskers which he has given to this gentleman, but we have no 
doubt that whiskers, if general in the Church, would be very 
soon found by the enterprising tradesman. The cost of being 
as nice as the picture is really so low, even doing it in “ velour 
silk ”’—whatever that is—is so low, that we should say the 
prospectus was immensely attractive to members of the univer- 
sities. A “surplice with semi-circular sleeves” would seem 
also to be a great triumph of the designers. They claim to 
have “ introduced ” it. 

Descending from the human form tothe houses and churches 
themselves, will not our readers be astonished to hear of ‘‘ cocoa- 
nut matting” specially prepared for parsonage houses? Is 
there anything improper in ordinary cocoa-nut matting P Eccle- 
siastical carpets might be expected, and are duly in the 
catalogue. Kidderminster is your favourite wear for kneeling, 
but there are “long kneelings” for school children of a cheaper, 
though let us hope as soft a material. The “long kneelings” 
are made of Dutch carpet, but we suppose the clergyman is 
accommodated with a Kidderminster, ‘Low kneelings for 
chairs” form another item in this instructive bill of particulars. 

We do not offer any comment on the foregoing. Charles 
Honeyman must be dressed properly, and so must honest 
Parson Adams. We are all aware that women like to see @ 
tidy, in preference to a slovenly, curate, and a bishop who was 
not the pink of sartorial episcopacy would be regarded as 
tending towards heretical doubts. As long as the broad hat 
and the tights are seen in the neighbourhood of the Athenzeum 
Club, we may regard the Church as safe. It will not be for- 
gotten that the greatest scoundrels of the French revolution 
were marked by a name which displayed their contempt for 
clothes. Our clerical friends, it will be seen, are very far from 
showing this carelessness. At the same time there is one thing 
that strikes us in connection with the subject which is not 
altogether capable of a facetious turn. It must be a desperate 
tax upon struggling curates to keep up this appearance. They 
must wear black, and black is an expensive as well as an ugly 
colour, and requires to be renewed, unless the gentleman 
affecting it is indifferent to being constantly mistaken for @ 
mute with his weepers off. At the very lowest, what with his 
soft hats and hard hats, his coats and vests, and all the rest of 
it, a curate on a salary of £100 a year must find it difficalt 
to meet the demands of his tuilor. Perhaps, however, the 
tailors ure differcnt from ordinary tailors, and are broken in to 
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wait longer for payment. Perhaps they take the bad debts 
out of the bishops. We sincerely hope they do. We should 
recommend the curates to imitate the Civil Service people, who 
have started a grocery store; let them start a store for clothes. 
The average measure of a curate round the waist and round 
the neck would answer for a thousand or so of ready made 
garments. Soldiers are not so badly fitted, and they are 
suited according to the doctrine of averages. Of course those 
ambitious of “a difficult but beautiful vestment” could not 
have their requirements satisfied from a wholesale shelf; but then 
we cannot all afford luxuries, and “ a difficult but beautiful 
vestment ” comes we take it under the head of luxuries. The 
other paraphernalia having become ‘a division of commerce it 
might not be well to interfere with. We do not yet know 
what we may want in the way of church ornaments, and it 
would be useful to encourage the artisans who at a future 
period might be called in to aid the ritual. 








NATIONAL COLOURS. 


E are threatened with a controversy as to what are the 
“national colours” of Ireland. - Mr. Heron, Q.C., on 
moving the other day, in the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, for 
a conditional order for the removal of the prosecution against 
Mr. Pigott, proprietor of the Irishman, into that court, from 
the jurisdiction of the Commission of Oyer and Terminer, said 
he should contend at the trial of Mr. Pigott that green is “ the 
national colour of Ireland.” Here Mr. Justice Fitzgerald inter- 
rupted, saying, “I thought dark bluewas the national colour.” To 
this Mr. Heron replied:—‘“ The Knights of St. Patrick wear 
that, but why it was selected by them I do not know. How- 
ever, green is worn by Irish soldiers of the Queen, and every 
cipher in the Royal arms has displayed upon it the harp or 
shamrock as the national badge of Ireland. On every Union 
Jack—the national flag—the cross of St. Patrick is borne 
along with the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, to signify 
that the blessing of God, through the invocation of the saints, 
is besought upon the national arms. For the first time in a 
court of justice, the question will arise as to whether green can 
be worn in Ireland without violating the law, and I think 
that is a question which ought to be solemnly decided.” It 
is certainly generally supposed, in England as well as in Ireland, 
that green is the national colour of the sister island; but there 
seem to be some reasons for contending that such is not the case. 
The Daily Telegraph very positively denies the accuracy of 
Mr. Heron’s statement with respect to green being worn by our 
Irish soldiers, and asserts that “the 4th Dragoon Guards wear 
blue facings; the 5th Lancers, scarlet; the 6th Inniskilling, 
yellow; the 18th Royal Irish, blue; the 27th Inniskilling, buff; 
the 83rd County Dublin, yellow ; the 86th County Down, blue; 
and the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, blue. Thus, in fact,” con- 
tinues our contemporary, “it appears to be the rule for Irish 
regiments not to wear green. On the other hand, about seven- 
teen or eighteen English regiments have green facings.” The 
fact, admitted by Mr. Heron, that the Knights of St. Patrick 
wear blue, and not green, tends very strongly against his con- 
tention, for one would suppose that here, if anywhere, the 
national colour would be worn. ‘The trefoil, or shamrock, does 
indeed appear twice in the insignia of the Order—in the star 
and the jewel—and the colour here is green, or “ vert,” as the 
heralds say; but the ribbon is blue, and the other decorations 
are gules, argent, and or. Still, whatever the heralds may say 
on the subject—whatever may be the strict law of the matter, if 
it be a matter of law at all—it is unquestionable that in 
the Irish imagination, in the popular heart, in the 
universal affection of the race, green is the national 
coloar, and no other. It is this which Irish poetry and 
Irish popular songs invariably recognise as the attribute of 
the country ; it is this which constantly reappears in Irish 
Jewellery and adornments; and it would be utterly impossible 
now to substitute any other colour for that which seems to 
reflect the very hue of the moist fields and soft, dim mountain 
slopes. When it was first adopted, and why the Knights of 
St. Patrick, whose Order was established so late as 1783, took 
blue for their colour, we want a Sir Bernard Burke to tell us; 
but that, in thé general estimation, green is the Irish colour, 
can hardly be disputed. It may be said that the whole thing 
1s a trifle, not worth talking about; but this is not the case. 
It is a matter of sentiment, and sentiment is often a more 
powerful motive with nations than the most practical considera- 
tions, The world is none the worse, but the better, for this 
admixture of something tender, affectionate, and self-abnegating 
with the grosser necessities of life. Nations are thus in some 
degree"redeemed from the brutality of power or the abasement 





of subjection; and many of the most touching and heroic in- 
cidents of history are connected with the devotion of a people to 
the colours it has selected as its badge in the eyes of the world. 
The soldier on the field of battle will at any time rather give up 
his life than the standard which he bears; and to carry the flag 
is the most honourable office he can perform. 


** And the flag, full of hononr, as though it could feel,” 


sings Leigh Hunt, in “ Captain Sword and Captain Pen.” We 
all accept the phrase, “ to nail one’s colours to the mast,” as 
the highest possible expression of fidelity to the cause of 
duty; and few can read without a quiver of the blood, a 
throbbing of the heart, and a moistening of the eyes, the stories 
that are told of sailors in action going down with colours flying 
to the last, rather than strike them at the bidding of the 
enemy. When the ultra-Republicans of France, in the revo- 
lution of February, 1848, would have hauled down the tricolor, 
and substituted the red flag of the insurrection, Lamartine 
reminded them of the glory with which the former ensign was 
associated, and in amoment they were at his feet. Knights of 
old wore their ladies’ colours in their helmets, at the tourney, or 
on the more perilous field of actual war, and would take any 
amount of hard knocks, rather than lower or disgrace the 
gentle token. Thus we read of the knights forming the gor-. 
geous marriage procession in the “ Story of Rimini” :— 


** All wear memorials of their ladies’ love, 
A ribbon, or a ecarf, or silken glove, 
Some tied about their arm, some at the breast, 
Some, with a drag, dangling from the cap’s crest.” 


The helmet and white plume of Henry of Navarre at the battle 

of Ivry make a gallant figure in Macaulay’s ballad, as the 

‘‘Oriflamme ” of the Huguenots; and many other instances 

might be quoted in which the sight of the accepted “colour” 

stimulated to fresh deeds of daring. Once in England we 

divided into hostile camps under a red and a white rose; and 

again, in the seventeenth century, the reds and blues of the 

Cavaliers, and the plain buff of Oliver’s pikemen, set the mettle 

of opposing forces at the highest pitch. The golden eagles of 

old Rome, burning aloft in the wild air of battle, were an in- 

fluence which every Roman soldier felt to the marrow of his 

bones. The labarwm, on which Constantine afterwards placed 

the figure of the cross, was a banner of a purple colour, 

adorned with precious stones, and otherwise inwrought. Its 

safety was intrusted to fifty guards of approved valour and 

fidelity, who received peculiar honours and emoluments, and of 
whom popular superstition affirmed that they were invulnerable 
amid the darts of the enemy. Even the device of special 
colours was not unknown to the ancients, though commonly 
regarded as an invention of medieval feudalism. Homer and 
Aischylus allude to this distinction; and it is recorded that 
Alexander the Great granted to some of his most eminent cap- 
tains the right and title to bear emblems and devices on their 
banners and armour. The Latin Church has its colours 
appointed for distinguishing the several feasts from one another. 
Blazonry meets us in a hundred different places, and the prac- 
tice of selecting some special colour for each nation seems to be 
universal. When one nation is oppressed by another, the 
colour of the injured race becomes a patriotic incitement of no 
small power, and an object to be watched with ceaseless jealousy 
by the oppressor. The tricolour of Italy, only a few years ago, 
was a terror to Austria, which she feared more than the swords 
or daggers of Mazzinian conspirators; while to the Italian 
youth it was the symbol of everything sweet, and sacred, and 
hopeful :— 

*¢ Red for the martyr’s blood, 
Green for the martyr’s crown, 


White for the enow and the rime 
When the morning of God comes down.” 


So sang Mrs. Browning in “ Poems before Congress,” and in 
another passage in the same volume she speaks with equal 
enthusiasm of “the silver cross of Savoy,” now become the 
badge of united Italy :— 


Pale as the silver cross of Savoy, 
When the hand that holds the flag is brave, 
And not a breath is stirring, save 
What is blown 
Over the war-trump’s lip of brass, 
Ere Garibaldi forces the pass.” 


The tricolor of Hungary was equally powerful in exciting the 
patriotism of the Magyars, and Austria has had to recognise 
it at length. Three colours in one flag, by the way, seem to 
be a favourite symbol with many nations. It is typical, we 
suppose, of the Trinity. "The Moslems, being strict Unitarians, 
use only one colour—the Prophet’s colour, green. None but 
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the acknowledged descendants of Mohammed are permitted, on 
pain of death, to wear turbans of that sacred tint ; and the 
Turks are said to preserve, with much devotion, @ green 
standard borne by the founder of their religion, which they 
believe to have been brought down from heaven by the angel 
Gabriel. Whenever this is displayed, all the faithfal are 
obliged to take arms, and those who refuse are accounted infidels. 

An old French story is told of a knight who went into 
mortal combat with no other armour that a certain under- 
garment of his lady; and another story is related of Isabella, 
daughter of Philip Il. of Spain, who, accompanying her hus- 
band, the Archduke Albert, to the siege of Ostend, then in 
possession of the Protestants, vowed she would never change 
her clothes till the city was taken. It was three years before 
the place was reduced, by which time her Highness’s linen had 
acquired a yellow hue, which was afterwards imitated by the 
court gallants, under the title of the “ Isabella-colour.” We 
do not hear that it became a national colour; but, if it had, 
there would have been as much to say for it as for the origin of 
the Order of the Garter. It is a singular fact that England 
has no national colour. Scarlet, the prevailing colour in the 
army, belongs, strictly speaking, to the Royal family, inherited, 
according to some, from the Stuarts—according to others, 
from the Plantagenets. The Tadors clothed their beef-eaters 
in scarlet, and Cromwell is said to have patronized the same 
fiery hue; but it is not a national colour. Scotland has the 
tartan: England is not distinctly represented in this respect, 
and is as much without a colour as without a “star,” accord- 
ing to the saying of M. Ledru Rollin. 

To return to Ireland, from which we started. If the green 
ribbon is used as a means of exciting disorder, it must, of 
course, be prohibited for the present ; but it is to be hoped that 
the Government will only do so on severe compulsion. To 
conduct a crusade against a national sentiment is always 
one of the most ungracious, and sometimes one of the most 
dangerous, tasks on which the Executive can enter. 








A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


‘OME few months ago a correspondent addressed a letter to 
\) us, expressing his desire to know something of the tenets 
of certain religious bodies which the Registrar-General’s 
reports had brought into notice. What, he asked, were the 
Inghamites, the Sandemanians, the Recreative Religionists, the 
Second Advent Brethren, and so forth? Upon the professed 
doctrine of at least one of these strange communities, the 
newspapers have recently shed some light. The Peculiar 
People, as a religious sect, has for its watchword the omni- 
potence of faith. It is not a “ peculiar people, zealous of good 
works,” but altogether jealous of good works. Faith is para- 
mount; and, if they do not assert their power to cast mountains 
into the sea, the Peculiar People maintain their ability to do a 
much more useful thing—to heal the sick. By prayer alone they 
combat with disease ; and consider it a sort of breach of trust 
in God to call in the aid of a doctor. The immediate practical 
consequence of this belief was that two of the Peculiar People 
were brought up at the Central Criminal Court on a charge 
of manslaughter. The prisoners were the parents of a child 
who had been seized with inflammation, and, as it was against 
their creed to “trust in an arm of flesh,” they sent for no 





doctor, but merely anointed the boy’s chest and called in the | 


elders of the sect to pray over him. 


“ Hippocrates may say what he pleases,” remarks the shrewd | 


Lisette, in Molire’s witty play, “‘ but the coachman is dead.” 
So the elders prayed; but the boy died. The matter came 
before the public at the coroner’s inquest, and of course the 
Peculiar People were called upon for their defence. 


The first | 


witness said she did not suggest the sending for a doctor, | 
because, when “ she was herself laid low, the Lord of All raised | 


her up again.” She “went by the word of God.” A juror 
then inquired of her if there were no mention made in Scripture 
of calling in a physician for the sick; whereupon she asked 


It was reserved for the practi¢al mind of the coroner to seize 
the point of the matter, and exhibit it in the summing up, 
The coroner liked their notion of trusting in the Lord, but in 
this case they had gone too far. To what length this rough. 
and-ready view of the subject may harmonize with the theoreti- 
cal orthodoxy of the Church of England, we are not prepared 
to say; but there is no doubt that it represents the necessary 
limitations which actually govern the conduct of the most 
scrupulously pious. A perfect trust in Providence is quite 
compatible with an anxiety to provide ourselves with comfort. 
able means in our declining years. Clergymen of undoubted 
faith have been known to be very particular about the pro. 
spective value of their livings before purchasing them. Our 
missionaries nowadays do not start with staff and scrip; but 
with a goodly assortment of tobacco, bright-coloured cottons, 
and Birmingham tools, all of which produce represents its 
equivalent in conversion. We trust in God, but we use 
lightning-conductors—bearing in mind the useful saying that 
“the Lord helps them who help themselves.” Now, the 
Peculiar People would have no earthly limitations to the sub- 
blime idealisms of their creed. They really do seem to believe 
their belief—they do not accept it as a theoretical belief 
and act on some other conviction. Assured that God 
would heal this child, if the child was ordained to be 
healed at all, they waited. When the child died, they 
would probably have received the blow as a dispensation 
of Providence, and said no more about it, had not this 
judicious coroner and his jury insisted on their committal for 
manslaughter. “ Elders might leave their own lives to the 
care of the Lord if they liked,” remarked the plain-spoken 
coroner, “ but the lives of children should not be played with.” 
He then threatened to send any future transgressors to New- 
gate, adding, very properly, as we think, that “the age for 
miracles was passed; and they would find that though the gate 
opened for Paul and Silas, the gates would not open for them 
when they were in prison.” The only reply vouchsafed was 
that of an elder, who asserted that physic killed as many people 
as the want of it. The accused were admitted to bail, however; 
and then occurred a little incident to show that these children 
of light were quite as wise in their generation as the children 
of darkness. When the bail bonds had once been signed and 
accepted, they simply refused to pay the fees; and as there 
were no means of compelling them, they “went on their way 
rejoicing,” says the unsympathetic reporter. 

Since then, the case has given rise to some correspondence ; 
and from it we learn that the sect was founded by one 
Banyard, who lived in Rochford; and that the Peculiar People 
have their stronghold in Essex. Banyard, according to “An 
Essex Incumbent,” was himself the author of a great scandal 
and consequent schism, in that, his wife having fallen sick, he 
forgot his faith, and went for the doctor. On his own deathbed 
he also called in a doctor; and the strictly orthodox of the sect 
were doubtless not altogether ill pleased to find that that physic 
which they had always contemned was in this notable case 
powerless. Banyard died, despite the doctor. His present 
followers seem to have no points of creed differing from those 
of ordinary Christians, except on this matter of dealing 
with disease. An elder, writing to a contemporary, points out 
that they derive their authority from the Epistle of James, 
who says, “Is any sick among you? let him call for the 
elders of the Church; and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord: and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him.” This gentleman further says that if the 
Peculiar People have been breaking a law respecting their 
children, it has been done ignorantly. There is no doubt what- 
ever about their having broken a law—and that a necessary 
and imperative one. As it happens, they have been acquitted 
on the charge of manslaughter which was preferred against 
them in the Central Criminal Court; and there might, in any 


_ case, be great difficulty in punishing them according to statute 


(“ fanatically,” says the astonished and rather confused reporter) | 


where he found that in the Bible. The juror was of weak 
memory, and, there being no Biblical Concordance in the 
tavern, the Peculiar People triumphed. Returning to the 
charge, however, he put the following poser to the witness: 
“If your leg was broken, would you call in a doctor, or would 
you merely pray to the Lord to get it mended?” The juror 
doubtless fancied himself an ingenious polemic; but in a 
moment his opponent cut away the whole basis of his argu- 
ment. ‘The Lord says, ‘Not a bone of the righteous shall 
be broken,’ ” retorted the other disputfnt; and the juror wisely 
subsided. 


for having neglected to call in a doctor, unless it were clearly 
proved that the negligence was the direct cause of death. But 
they have broken the unwritten laws of self-preservation—of 
natural affection, of parental duty, and these carry with 
them their own punishment. According t6*our notions, the 
death of their child was a heavy punishment for the weakness 
of these ‘parents; but natural laws are always inexorable. 
They do not take cognizance of palliative circumstances ; 
they are never interfered with by royal prerogative. It 18 
easy to see that the persistence of this sect in its delu- 
sions will, in time, doom it to self-destruction. With all the 
aids of mutual help, exnerience, skill, and advice, man has, 
at the best, sufficient to do to keep himself in life; when 
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he wilfully relinquishes these, and casts himself upon the 
hope of miraculous assistance, his end is near. The ravens 
feed no modern Elishas; the widow’s cruse is never nowadays 
secretly replenished. The singularity of the present case lies 
in the fact that these people were not content to trust the 
Lord for spiritual mercies, but were determined to carry their 
creed to its logical conclusions, and expect temporal aid as 
well. The accident which has just happened may be taken as 
a warning; most probably it will not. The body has. in all 
ages been subservient to the illusions of the mind; and in the 
case of a sect which possesses such firm and practical faith, 
there is no difficulty found in accounting satisfactorily for the 
failare of anticipations founded on such illusions. But the 
Peculiar People should cease to be so painfully logical in their 
creed; otherwise they will come to the end of their race, and 
have no further inheritors of their propaganda. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Paris Journals are taking their revenge on the Govern- 
ment. “The Senate and the Corps Législatif,” says the 
Journal des Débats, “ resumed their labours yesterday, and this 
is all that prudence will allow us tosay..... An hon. senator 
(whose name Heaven forbid that we should give) yesterday 
expressed his regret that the Senate had not a wider réle. 
This is a matter on which we should be very glad to write. 
.... But, unfortunately, the way is barred to us, and we 
should escape the rock of the ‘reports’ only to drive upon the 
sénatus-consulte, which prohibits the journals from discus- 
sing the Constitution.” The Cowrrier Frangais says :—‘ There 
was a sitting yesterday of the Senate and Corps Législatif. 
It would be difficult for us to speak of either without ‘ setting 
forth the speeches that were spoken, the order in which they 
were made, and the objects which they treated of,’ or without 
letting the public know ‘ what impression they produced on 
the Assembly,’ as according to the jurisprudence of the Sixth 
Chamber, we can do nothing of the kind without subjecting 
ourselves to a fine of £40 at least. The most ordinary pru- 
dence counsels us to keep ourselves in reserve for more serious 
occasions.” Keener still is the Opinion Nationale, which, after 
giving asketch of the question about M. Haussman’s desecra- 
tion of the cemeteries, as discussed in the Corps Législatif, 
says :—“ If we are asked whence we have taken our arguments, 
we will say that they are very current in a great city situate 
in 48° north latitude, which has no elective municipal council, 
and in which there is a legislative assembly which talks a great 
deal, but of which the public has no right to talk.” 





Tue French Government has added not a little to its un- 
popularity by the prosecution of the Paris editors, each of 








The deficit must be met by a loan of about eighteen millions 
sterling, “to be divided over twelve monthly payments at 
least.” “The patriotism of the country,” says M. Magne, in 
concluding his report to the Emperor, “ is about to impose on 
itself great sacrifices; but it will gain the better guarantee of 
peace which results from strength—not of that unquiet and sus- 
picious peace during which each nation, by the fear of a conflict, 
is incessantly damaging its own prosperity and its credit; 
but a peace, calm, confident, and fruitful, based on a common 
understanding and a mutual respect, such as your Majesty, in 
— far-seeing wisdom, is pursuing with your desires and your 
efforts.” 





To make sure that it is really the body of the Emperor 
Maximilian which has been brought from Mexico, the coffin 
has been again opened ; and there can now be no further ground 
for the rumours which have been circulating to the contrary. 
A letter from Vienna describes the appearance of the body :— 
“The face is of a dark-brown colour, and the skin shines as 
with a polish, caused, no doubt, by a varnish-like coating which 
has been applied to it to insure preservation. The mouth is 
slightly open. The eyes have been replaced by others of glass, 
which, if I recollect rightly, are of a different colour to those of 
the Emperor. They were taken from a figure of the Virgin, 
because probably there were no others at hand. The forehead 
has lost much of the hair that originally covered it, and at the 
sides of the head—at the temples—where the bullets entered, 
are small patches of velvet. The beard, which the Emperor 
wore long and full, is in perfect preservation. It has been 
combed downwards in a broad line; while the deceased, when 
living, always had it divided, so that it formed a point on either 


side. The body is dressed in a black jerkin, the upper part of 
which is trimmed with velvet. The trousers are of dark grey 
cloth. On the hands are black gloves ; and the feet are covered 


with varnished boots.” 





Tue Florentines have been disturbed by the rumour of 
negotiations which are said to be going on between Paris and 
Berlin, with the view of inducing Prussia to take part in a 
diplomatic act on the basis of the September Convention, to 
increase the guarantees in favour of the temporal power. This 
rumour is connected with the answer of the King of Prussia to 
the deputation of Prussian Catholics which his Majesty re- 
ceived on the 15th ult. The King is said to have replied 
to their representations :—“ My conviction is that it is of para- 
mount importance to insure to the Pope the maintenance of 
his temporal power, and I have taken steps, as has been done 
elsewhere, to protect the independence of the visible chief of the 


Catholic Church. As for me, I can employ for that end but 


whom has been mulcted in the minimum penalty of 1,000 francs, 


with the option of six months’ imprisonment, for having given 
a summary of the debate on the Army Bill independent of the 
authorized version published in the Moniteur. The Bill was 


not in need of this aggravation of its unpopularity. The — 
reports sent up to Paris by the Prefects of departments as to | 


the feeling of the people with regard to it are not more favour- 
able since its amendment than they were before. It has even 
been found necessary that the Minister of the Interior should 
address a confidential cireular to the Prefects in order to calm 
the just susceptibilities, by taking care “ that the journals which 
support us do not depart from the declarations made by the 
Government,” to the effect, namely, that it desires peace, and 
that all its efforts will be directed to maintain it. In order 
still further to allay the said susceptibilities, a pamphlet has 
been circulated throughout the country, attributed to the 
Emperor himself, which asserts that the present Bill is the 
result of experience gained in the Crimean and Italian cam- 
paigns, that the military forces of France were not equal to 
the requirements of so great a country, and that recent events 


in Germany, which have confirmed this opinion, “have been | 


rather an occasion for the Bill to be brought in than the cause 
of it.”’ . 





THE assurances of the French Government that the Army 
Reconstruction Bill means peace, will hardly be confirmed by 
M. Magne’s financial statement. The floating debt on the Ist 
of December last amounted to £37,440,000. For last year 
there is a deficiency of more than seven millions sterling; and 
an additional expenditure of nearly»eight millions will be 


wanted within the next two years for the army and navy. | 


moral means, and the geographical situation of Prussia does 
not much allow her to have recourse to material means. How- 
ever, at present, the Pope seems not to be in danger on that 
account, for the European Powers would not tolerate new 
attacks against the Holy See. I entertain, therefore, the hope 
to see the independence of the Pope henceforth assured by the 
common efforts of all the Powers.” This reply is perfectly 
consistent with a moral solution of the Roman question. 





Tur betrothal of Prince Humbert, Crown Prince of Italy, 
with his cousin, the Princess Margarita, daughter of the 
Duchess of Genoa, has been officially determined. Count de 
Montalembert is again well enough to use his pen, and in an 
article in the Correspondant gives a biographical sketch of 
Count Ladislas Zamoyski, one of the most eminent of Polish 
patriots, who lately died in Paris. General Gemean, formerly 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Occupation of Rome, has 
just died at the age of seventy-eight. He was a great 
favourite of the Pope, who, since he left Rome, was in the 
habit of sending him an autograph letter every New Year's- 
day. Three handsome bronze bedsteads have been discovered 
at Pompeii, the most elegant yet found there. On Tuesday 
night the eruption of Mount Vesuvius took an alarming form. 
The side of the mountain opposite the gate of Castello Nuovo 
gave way, burying the adjacent houses and shops. An omnibus 


"and carriage which were passing were also buried, and the road 


is filled with masses of rock. What loss of life there has been 
cannot as yet be ascertained. 





Tue Paris correspondent of the Post tells a good story, 
true or not, of Victor Emmanuel. While Lord Clarendon 
was in Florence he had an audience of the King. The inter- 
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view was long, and by the time it came to an end it had 
grown dark. “ His Majesty struck a match, lighted a solitary 
candle, and accompanied his lordship to the door, saying as he 
did so, ‘ Va a cominciare da me l’economia.’” 





THe advanced post of the Abyssinian expedition has pushed | 


forward and occupied Goom Gooma, twelve miles beyond Senafé. 
Theodore is said to be between Wadela and Dalanta, near 
Magdala, with the rebels in his front. A despatch from Zoulla, 
dated January 14, says that Gobazie, who had sent a friendly 
message to Sir Robert Napier, was also in the neighbourhood 
of the King, and that an engagement between them was im- 
minent. It is telegraphed from Alexandria that the Viceroy 
of Egypt intends to withdraw the greater part of the Egyptian 
troops from Abyssinia, leaving only a few at Massowah. The 
captives are reported well, and there appears to be no truth in 
the statement that they have been removed from Magdala. 





Some facts have been stated with regard to Ireland within 
the last week which show that the sister country is not only 
capable of improvement, but is improving. An article in the 
Pall Mall Gazette is especially consoling. It shows that 
though the total acreage under crops of all kinds has dropped 
since 1860 from 5,970,000 to 5,460,000 in 1867, the cultivation 
would seem to be better and the yield to be larger, for the 
total value of “ enumerated crops,” which averaged £25,000,000 
in 1860 and 1861, reached £28,300,000 in 1865 and 1866. The 
exports of linen and the traffic of railways have increased, and 
the wages of the peasantry have risen from 50 to 80 per cent. 
since the famine. Moreover, crime has decreased. The pro- 
portion of convictions, which before 1850 was 1 in 500 of the 
population, has for the last three years been 1 in 2,000; and 
the committals have dropped from 6,666 in 1862 to 4,326 in 
1866. Since 1851 the total number of poor relieved in Ireland 
has fallen off two-thirds, and during the last four years the 
decrease has been gradual from 317,624 in the first, to 270,173 
in the fourth. In the last five years emigration has also 
decreased steadily ‘rom 117,229 in the first, to 72,200 in the 


fifth. 





Tue rights of American citizens abroad agitates the public 
mind in America more perhaps, for the moment, than the 
Alabama claims; and mass meetings have been held in 
Washington and several other cities, mainly under the auspices 
of Fenians or their avowed sympathizers, in favour of securing 
the rights of American citizens, naturalized as well as native, 
abroad. At the Washington meeting resolutions were adopted 
censuring Mr, Adams, the representative of the United States 
at the English Court, for neglect of duty, On the 9th ult. the 
House of Representatives unanimously adopted a resolution, 
asking the President to intercede with the Queen for the 
speedy release of the Rev. John McMahon, who was some time 
ago convicted of complicity in the Canada raids. A similar 
resolution was adopted in favour of John Lynch, of Mil- 
waukee, another prisoner confined in Canada. And a third 
resolution was unanimously passed, requesting the President 
“ to interpose his official authority (!) to effect the immediate 
release of Colonels John Warren and W. Nagle, and any other 
American citizens who have been arrested in Ireland, and are 
now imprisoned without sufficient ground to charge them with 
the commission of any crime against the laws of Great Britian.” 





It is amazing that an Irishman should ever be found fool 
enough to conspire, when the chances are a hundred to one 
that whenever three Irish conspirators are gathered together, 
one will turn traitor. Patrick Mullany is the most recent 
example. At the adjourned examination on Monday, of 
the prisoners charged with the murder of the persons who 
perished by the Clerkenwell explosion, he made his appearance, 
not in the dock, but in the witness-box. His evidence, if it 
can be relied upon, shows with what great difficulty, as to ways 
and means, the powder for the explosion was got together. At 
a meeting held in Holborn, “one man said they must have 
money, no matter how they got it. Some volunteered to get 
£1; others 18s., 12s., or even 10s. Powder was to be bought 
with the money. Each man was to get powder in small quan- 
tities, but as much as he could get.” Mullany’s evidence points 
to Barratt as the man who fired the barrel. The night before 
the explosion Barratt told him “ that it had been a failure, but 
they would try it again to-morrow and drive it to hell.” He 
adds that he next saw Barratt the day after the explosion, and 











' noticed that his whiskers were off, and that he had another 


man’s coat on. “I began to chaff him about his whiskers, and 
he told me that he had shaved them off to prevent his identifi. 
cation, as it was he who fired the barrel.” 





Wuite we are on the subject of Fenianism we may state 
that the prisoner Burke has, in a letter to his solicitors, denied 


_ all complicity in the attempt to blow up Clerkenwell prison, 


One of the warders of the House of Detention stated in his 
evidence that he observed Burke during the period of exercise 
move out of the ring, go to a part of the wall which, in the 
result, was not damaged by the explosion, and pretend to take 
a stone out of his shoe; the object of this evidence being to 
show that he expected the explosion, and knew at what part of 
the wall it was to take place. He replies that he has left the 
ring in this way nearly every day during the three weeks that 
he has been confined in the prison, as he suffered from a corn 
between his toes, to which he applied a piece of lunar caustic 
given him by the doctor. But the warders gave him fall credit 
for being quite aware of what was going to take place, and he 
adds :—*In the morning, as I was going out to the vam,one 
of the warders said to me as I was passing him, ‘ D n you, 
I have a mind to blow out your brains.’ ” 








Tue Court of Queen’s Bench has refused to grant a criminal 
information against the publisher of the Daily Telegraph, on 
the application of the editor of the Irishman, Mr. Pigott, in 
respect of an article which appeared in that journal, severely 
criticising some of the Irishman’s ebullitions in favour of 
Fenianism. They who claim freedom of speech must allow it. 
The Irishman has been free in its comments, as have all 
the Irish journals which sympathize with it. The Daily 
Telegraph has claimed the right they have exercised, and has 
used it not unfairly. There are few English journals more 
disposed to do full justice to Ireland than the Telegraph, and 
when it writes in condemnation of popular Irish editors, we 
are bound to believe that it does so more in sorrow than in 
anger. The Lord Chief Justice acquits the Telegraph of any 
intention to prejudice the fair trial of Mr. Pigott. The Govern- 
ment have prosecuted him in respect of articles intended to 
incite her Majesty’s Irish subjects to insurrection, and there 
have been strong articles written and published in Ireland con- 
demnatory of such a proceeding. Writers in this country are 
equally at liberty to comment in favour of these proceedings, 
and combat the arguments that have been advanced against 
them. In that spirit the Telegraph has written, and its article 
is within the fair limits of criticism laid down for the 
liberty of the press. 





Tr sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, it is difficult 
to see why, when funeral processions of the Irish after the 
Manchester executions were prohibited in Liverpool and other 
places, as tending to a breach of the peace, Mr. Murphy should 
be allowed to deliver his lectures upon Popery in towns where 
there is a large Roman Catholic population, and where they 
rarely fail to produce a riot. He has just been lecturing at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and is described as appearing upon the 
platform armed with a ten-chambered revolver, and sur- 
rounded by a body guard variously armed with revolvers and 
bludgeons. A stone having been thrown through the window, 
the meeting formed in procession, and marched off, singing 
“Rule Britannia,” to attack the Roman Catholic chapel, to 
which they did considerable damage, though they were even- 
tually persuaded by the mayor and chief constable to desist. 
A detachment, however, betook themselves to the quarter of 
the town known as Little Ireland, and there amused themselves 
by smashing doors and windows; the result of which was that 
late at night the Irish organized a counter demonstration to 
attack the Protestant churches, and were only dissuaded by 
the assurance of the chief constable that they should receive 
protection from the authorities. How much longer is Mr. 
Murphy to be allowed to play the firebrand ? 





Petitions have been signed by nearly 14,000 persons, praying 
that single women and widows duly qualified as ratepayers 
may be allowed to yote for members of Parliament. The 
movement is supported by Lady Anna Gore Langton, Lady 
Amberley, Sir George Bowyer, Mrs. Somerville, Sir Rowland 
Hill, The O’Donoghue, Mary Howitt, Lord Romilly, Lady 
Goldsmid, Rev. C. Kingsley, Sir J. Simpson, M.D., Mr. Goldwin 
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Smith, &c. { 
opinion that women possessing the necessary property qualifica- 
tion are entitled to the suffrage by the common law, and there 
seems to be proof that single women and widows otherwise 
qualified exercised the franchise up to the time of the great 
civil wars. 
the legal authorities above alluded to; but he writes that he 
has given no opinion at all upon the question. 
last session,” he says, “ as originally drawn, would, coupled 
with Lord Romilly’s Act, have given the suffrage to women.” 
« But,” he continues, “ the withdrawal of clause 5 removed the 
strongest passage in the Bill in support of that view. The 
Bill as passed, aided by Lord Romilly’s Act, may or may not 
have the same effect. I do not think it quite certain that it 
has not; but I have given no opinion beyond this, viz., that it 
is an arguable point.” 





Tne application to alter the place of trial in “The Queen v. 
Burke and others” from Warwick to London was heard on 
Wednesday, and the Court ordered the removal. The Govern- 
ment did well not to oppose the application; and the Lord 
Chief Justice, in giving judgment, admitted that but for the 
technical ground that the overt act proved took place in War- 
wickshire, the Central Criminal Court would, on account of the 
greater solemnity and authority which attached to its proceed- 
ings by reason of more than one judge attending there, be the 
most fitting court in which a case of this kind should be tried. 
His lordship was careful to observe that the decision of the 


Court did not proceed upon the ground that a fair trial could | 


not be had in Warwickshire. 





Legal authorities of eminence, it is said, are of 


The Hon. G. Denman, Q.C., was quoted as one of 


“ The Bill of 


_ Monday.” 


Tue subjects to be discussed between Mr. Gladstone and the | 
_ the door, and you must go.” And so on Monday, while the 


delegates of the Trades’ Unions on the 18th inst. have been 
settled at a meeting of the delegates’ sub-committee, and are :— 
1, The limitation of apprentices; 2, the minimum standard of 
wages; 3, piecework and overtime; 4, the alleged action of 
trades’ unions in driving trade to foreign countries; 5, the 
practical advantages of trades’ unions. A delegate is to be 
selected to speak to each of the above questions, and in the 
mean time every trade throughout the kingdom is to be re- 
quested to furnish the committee with its rules and customs in 
reference to the first three subjects. Under which head is the 
subject of outrages to be discussed ? The report of the Examiners 








are being sent from London to the north, where they are exe" 
cuted at a price which the Thames artisans would not accept. 
If it is impossible for the Thames labourers to live on the 
wages which content the workmen of the Tyne and the Clyde, 
the East-end must either develop some new industry, or its 
artisans must emigrate to the northern yards, before we can 
hope to see a diminution of the present distress—unless the 
good times of the American war should return. Possibly the 
abolition of the middleman system, which obtains in some of 
the Thames yards, and against which the meeting on Saturday 
exclaimed loudly, might mend matters. But the prospects of 
the East-end do not look hopeful when an offer to lay down a 
ship, and thus give immediate employment to a number of 
hands, is rejected by the artisans on the score of price. 





Last week we had to regret the way in which the poor are 
treated in St. Luke’s, Clerkenwell ; this week we see how things 
are managed in well-to-do Kensington. A man who had to 
support himself, his wife and son, a married daughter, her 
husband, and their two children—in all seven persons—upon 
three shillings a day, out of which he had to pay 7s. 6d. per 
week for rent, went to the workhouse on Wednesday week for 
medical aid for his wife, who was ill, and who subsequently 
died of disease of the heart and effusion on the chest. He 
waited from twelve till four, from time to time reminding the 
“man in uniform” that his wife was ill, and asking if he could not 
get the doctor’s order. When he asked at four o’clock, the man 
replied —* No, be hanged ; wait till your turn comes.” When 
the relieving-officer came, he refused to give him an order; and 
when the husband replied “ What can I do?” the relieving- 
officer said, “ Do the best you can: come before the Board on 
“On Monday!” said the husband, “she may be 
dead.” ‘“Can’t help it,” replied “the gentleman”; “ there is 


husband went to the guardians, his wife died, and the medical 


' evidence showed, and the jury found, that her death had 


deputed by the Trades’ Union Commissioners to inquire into | 


the Sheffield outrages has just been issued, and it states the 
belief of the Examiners that out of sixty trades’ unions in 
Sheffield, twelve have promoted or encouraged outrages within 
the meaning of the Trades’ Union Commission Act of last year. 
Surely this ought to prove part of the discussion between 
Mr. Gladstone and the delegates. 





Wuy do the mass of working men hold aloof from public 
worship, and what is to be done to bring them to it? formed 
the subject of a conference in Liverpool on Saturday, the 
Mayor presiding, and three working men, on the average, 
giving their opinion for one clergyman. Of the many reasons 
given in reply to the first question, drink took the lead. But 
the pew system also was denounced, and much fault was found 
with the neglect with which many clergymen treat their con- 
gregations out of church. Again, many of the pulpits, it was 
said, are inefficiently filled; working men required more sim- 
plicity, more earnestness and homely truth. A shoemaker 
said that 75 per cent. of his fellow workmen were, or believed 
themselves to be, infidels, and excused themselves for this fall- 
ing away on the ground of the gross anomalies and incon- 


ms which they behold on every hand in the practice of 
religion, 





>. 

Licur has been thrown on the causes of the distress in the 
East-end through the proceedings at a meeting of artisans 
held on Saturday last, and we have more means of judging 
both the position and the prospects of that neighbourhood. 
During the American war the shipbuilding yards of the Thames 
enjoyed a period of unwonted prosperity, which disappeared 
with the return of peace. All the shipbuilding trades at once 
felt: this reverse, and, of course, a great deal of distress was the 
Consequence. But the cessation of shipbuilding on the Thames 
at the present time is not the result of a growing decrease in 
the demand for ships, because in the northern yards the 


demand is increasing; so much so, that on the Clyde there are | 
> ; ' conduct, has the power of inflicting severe penalties. There 


now 115,000 tons in progress, against 78,000 last year. Orders 








“ resulted” from diseased heart, from natural causes, accelerated 
by want of propet nourishment, and by other privations. 





A poor woman drowned herself in the Thames last week, as 
the coroner’s jury found, “ while in a state of unsound mind 
through distress.” Her husband had for six months been 
unable to make more than six shillings a week, out of which 
he had to pay 1s. 8d. a week rent, 1s. 3d. for the loan of a 
barrow to carry on his trade of “general dealer,” and to 
support a wife and four children with the remainder. The 
wife, who was suckling her youngest child all this time, did her 
best to contribute to their resources. She made slop shirts at 
a penny a shirt, and for the better sort of shirts she used to 
get 13d., 1?d., and even so much as 2d. But to earn even this 
pittance she had to find her own needles and thread. For 
weeks these poor creatures, who bore the highest character for 
industry and good conduct, would go without tasting meat ; 
they lived on bread—and dripping, when they could get it. 
When the father had no work they lived on nothing; and the 
daughter says that her mother used often to say to her, “ Oh 
my, Polly, ain’t it dreadful ; we have got nothing again to eat 
to-day.” These poor people never applied to the workhouse. 
They thought of doing so, but refrained in the hope, as the 
husband said to his wife, that “ Perhaps there will be better 
luck another day.” And yet not far from the scene of this 
story, the artisans belonging to the shipbuilding trades refuse 
to work for 4s. 6d. a day. 





Tux Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has determined to 
devote itself to the consideration of the means by which com- 
mercial credit and morality may be preserved, and a committee 
of nine members has been appointed for this purpose. At the 
discussion on Wednesday strong opinions were expressed on 
several important points. One speaker protested against the 
system of private compromises, and would allow no compro- 
mise to be valid which was not advertised in the Gazette. He 
objected again to the present state of the Bankruptcy Law, 
which was the cause, he maintained, of much commercial im- 
morality, as a trader often found it to his advantage to make 
a failure, clear his books, and begin de novo. In the opinion 
of another speaker, the French law, with its tribunals of com- 
merce, is far superior to our own; the creditors are placed at 
once in possession of the debtor's estate, and he himself is 
handed over to a civic tribunal, which, in the event of mis- 
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was indeed a general concurrence of opinion with regard to 
our law of bankruptcy; and a member of the firm of Brown, 
Shipley, & Co. urged that the law should draw a broad dis- 
tinction between traders who have been overtaken by misfortune 
and such as, after long careers of honest trading, had been 
jmprovident, and “the recklessly-gambling men, for whose 
transactions he could find no other word than fraud.” Objection 
was also made by Mr. F. S. Hall to the system of mixing up 
in one court the question of assets and the question of conduct. 
All this is good, but will it bear fruit? 





Ir some change for the better in the system of education is 
not speedily arrived at, it will not have been for the want of 
discussion. The Conference at Manchester has been followed 
by a Conference at Liverpool, and that by a Conference in 
London. The last was held specially on technical education, 
though, in fact, it embraced education generally. Professor 
Playfair moved, and Earl Russell seconded, a resolution, that 
to establish and maintain a system of technical education 
adequate to the requirements of art, manufactures, and com- 
merce, instruction in science and art should be placed upon the 
same favourable footing with other studies in the universities, 
grammar schools, &c.; that efficient means of primary and 
secondary instruction should be brought within the reach of 
the working classes everywhere; and that special institutions 
for technical instruction should be established. In supporting 
the resolution, Earl Russell maintained that at Harrow they 
have teft off teaching all the boys to write longs and shorts in 
Latin verse, and are beginning to teach physical science, 
though these lessons are not as yet made part of the regular 
curriculam of the school. 





A sECOND resolution was carried to the effect that in such 
measures as may be desirable for the general provision of the 
means of efficient primary and secondary education, it would 
be right to consolidate and improve, rather than overthrow, 
what has already been done; but that the voluntary principle, 
aided by Government, requires to be supplemented by local 
rates for education. Speaking to the first resolution, Earl 
Russell expressed his gratification that Mr. Bazley had been 
able to induce his friends at Manchester to adopt the principle 
of compulsory education, and he added his wish that the two 
Houses of Parliament would be equally liberal. We are thus 
tending every day more and more in the right direction. Lord 
Stanley’s declaration that the Government are willing to bring 
forward “a wise, a large, and well-considered measure for the 
education of the people,” removes the question altogether from 
the arena of party strife, and we may now look forward to 
have it speedily settled upon a satisfactory basis. 





THe consecration of the new bishop for Natal has been 
postponed, but not abandoned. The Bishop of London’s 
letter was supported by a remonstrance from the Archbishop 
of York, and it was understood that Sir R. Palmer had given 
his opmion to the effect that a bishop could not be lawfully 
consecrated in England without a license from the Crown. 
The Rev. W. K. Macrorie, in a letter to a friend, justifies the 
conduct of the Bishop of Capetown, on the ground, first, that 
Dr. Colenso has been deposed by the only court which has 
authority to depose him; and next, that the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council has decided that every act of the 
Crown towards the Church in South Natal is utterly null and 
void in law; that the letters patent are not worth the paper 
on which they are written; that the position of the Church in 
the colonies is that of a voluntary association—the same, no 
better, and no worse than that of the Wesleyans, or any other 
religious body. But how, then, can it be said that Dr. Colenso 
has been lawfully deposed, when he was deposed under the 


authority of letters patent, which are declared to have been 
void P 





A protest from three clergymen of the principal Episcopalian 
church in Edinburgh, including the name of Dean Ramsay, 
has been made against the threatened consecration of a new 
Bishop for Natal, in Scotland. The signataries base their ob- 
jection to such consecration on the grounds (1) that Dr. Colenso 
has not been legally deposed; (2) that “it is impossible, and 
would be contrary to fact and truth, for any such answer to be 
given by the person proposed to be consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of Capetown, as that he is persuaded that he is troly 
called to this ministration ‘according to the order of this 





Church’; ” and (3) that such a consecration would “ give 
scandal and offence to many attached and faithful members of 
our Church.” For these and other reasons, the signataries 
protest and petition against any compliance on the part of the 
Primus and Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church with 
the Bishop of Capetown’s request for permission to consecrate 
a bishop for the see of Natal in one of the Scottish dioceses, 





“Tus renowned Professor Palmer” narrowly escaped 
breaking his neck on Monday at the Agricultural Hall, when, 
as the “ fly-man,” he was “ performing the marvellous feat of 
walking a glass ceiling.” We should say that this marvellous 
performance must be an excessively painful one to witness, as 
the Professor walks literally fly-fashion along a piece of plate- 
glass fifty feet long by two wide, inclosed in a wooden framework, 
and fixed about eighty or ninety feet from the ground. He 
had nearly reached the end of his journey on Monday, when 
by mistake he placed a portion of his foot upon the wooden 
frame instead of on the glass. “‘ His body immediately trembled 
violently, as if suction was the power which held himto.the 
glass, and he struggled hard to keep up the weight of his 
body, which was now suspended from the glass by only one 
foot. His face, which was up to this very red, became pale, 
and in an instant the audience was shocked at seeing him fall 
head foremost towards the ground.” Luckily, a net was sus- 
pended beneath him, in case of accident, and into this he fell 
When it was found he was safe, he was vociferously cheered, 
though why, it would puzzle the Professor himself to say. 





Tue highly-respectable name of the late Sir Culling Eardley 
has been terribly dragged through the dirt by the trial of his 
son and successor, Sir Gideon Culling Eardley, for bigamy. 
He was convicted of this offence on Monday, and sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment with hard labour. We have 
rarely seen a more lame defence. Of the legality of his marriage 
in New York with Miss Emily Florence Magee, there could be 
no possible doubt. The only question thrown upon it is based 
on a penitent letter he wrote to her after their separation, 
praying to be reunited to her. His counsel endeavoured to 
construe this into a request that their marriage contract should 
be renewed, and thus to show that Sir Gideon had supposed 
that the marriage contract no longer existed; but neither judge 
nor jury could be deceived by such a pretence. 





It is the rule for men to die less wealthy than their friends 
imagine, and the fortune of a younger son is proverbial for its 
scantiness. The late Mr. Crawshay, proprietor of the 10m 
works at Merthyr Tydfil and Cyfarthfa, instead of possessing 
property worth four millions, as he supposed, died worth n 
seven millions. He has left to his youngest son about two 
millions, by absolute bequest, and has named him residuaty 
legatee, and in remainder to certain reversions, which 
entitle him to about a million more. 





THe magistrates at Exeter have signalized themselves by & 
judgment which ought to procure for every one of them dis- 
missal from the commission of the peace. A poor widow, who 
has three children, was brought before them for refusing t0 pay 
threehalfpence toll, due to the market lessees. Her defence 
was that she was selling threepenyworth of turnip greens, and 
that she could not afford to pay the toll, as her three children 
were waiting for breakfast ; but she offered a penny; which the 
collector refused. The magistrates sentenced her to three day § 
imprisonment, and meanwhile sent her three children to the 
workhouse ! 





In the ten years, 1856-65, there died in England and Wales, 
4,922 persons from delirium tremens, 3,238 from intemperance 
that is to say, from undoubted and habitual intemperance. 
This return gives only an imperfect idea of the mortality 
arising from this cause. It is worthy of note, that the 
extending over a period of twenty years, show that while the 
deaths ascribed to intemperance were equally distribut' 
throughout the year, those due to delirium tremens were | 
tributed over the four quarters unequally, the smallest number 
occurring in winter, and the greatest in summer. 











Amonest the living literary curiosities of London is ® 


| Turkish newspaper, published at Hammersmith. The M 
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is not an interesting-looking paper ; there is no indication to | 
the eyes of a Frank as to where it begins or ends, and the 
letters look like Greek put out of joint. The Times’ corre- 
spondent wrote from Constantinople that it was printed in 
French, but Mr. Charles Wells, to whom few languages are 
sealed, sent a letter to the T'imes correcting the mistake. Mr. 
Wells, it would appear from his note, is the author of a treatise 
on Political Economy, in Turkish. 








exposed in the windows, go on increasing in size, next year 
the burden of “ delicate embarrassments,”’ as Lamb called the 
postman’s bag on the 14th of February, will be altogether 
borne by the Parcels Delivery Company or by Commissionaires. 
The stationers are exhibiting cases of valentines each as large 
as those in which stuffed birds are usually put. 


. . . 
Ir our valentines, judging from the specimens we see | 





Her Masesty has, we are informed, sent to Dr. Jenner a box 
filled with copies of her “ Journal in the Highlands,” in order 
that each of our hospital libraries may possess a copy of this 
interesting work, 





How are fine ladies to preserve themselves against vulgar 
imitations? Ata ball given lately at Nice, the Princess 
Ignatieff wore a stomacher and tiara of diamonds worth 
£20,000. The Princess, no doubt, thought she would be alone 
in her glory, and great must have been her chagrin when she 
came vis-d-vis with Madame Hartman, whose diamonds were 
as valuable as her own, though M. Hartman was only the 
“fortunate inventor of the magenta dye.” If anything can 
make diamonds vulgar, this should. The Naples Rothschild 
and his wife, who were present, were conspicuous for their 
unpretending appearance, though no doubt they could have 
beaten both the Princess and the dyer in stomachers and 
tiaras if they had chosen. 








We do not find the monthly magazines worth the space and 
trouble of reviewing regularly. Special articles in them, 
however, may require and deserve comment. Mr. Arnold, for 
instance, contributes a notable paper to the Cornhill for 
February. It is on his old theme, and is more attractive from 
the grace and flexibility of its style than from any vigour of 


either thought or language. Mr. Arnold is anything but a 
robust author, 





Once a Week has improved in its new shape. Messrs. Reade 
and Boucicault pull admirably in the same boat, and—to adapt 
au old joke—would seem not to have different sculls, but to use 
@ common one. There was a very striking, though rather 
melodramatic, drawing of Mr. Millais in the last number. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE JUDICIAL SCANDAL AND SCOTCH JUDGES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


tenn public may, to some extent, be obliged to Lord 
nots . a of the Supreme Court of Scotland, for bringing under 
in nw e state of that Court on a recent occasion, when he, 
action ts hantness, said that “the discontent and dissatis- 
eal arising from the great expense, delay, and uncertainty 
prey a0 the administration of justice in that Court, which 
ne al and had been given expression to in no doubtful language, 
of aa toa public scandal.” I am positive that no one out | 
ot a will hold a different opinion. In a recent number 
a e Pall Mall Gazette, an able paper on this subject 
“Us in which it’ was well mentioned that between the 
alae a Inner Houses of the Court cases were liable to be, 
iken oa rp every day are, bandied about in a way which is 
awe 0 the game of battledore and shuttlecock. This is 
tate & d true. To those unacquainted with this Court I may 
Saad at what is called the Outer House is composed of | 
in single judges, called Lords Ordinary, but whom I would | 
ie Lords Hztraordinary, before any of whom cases in 
iia Instance, as well as cases appealed from Sheriff County | 
8, are heard. The Inner House is in two divisions, to 





prefer the judgment of a county sheriff to 








ruined both in purse and mind before they get quit of this 
court, called the Court of Session, when once unfortunately 
into it. It is indeed, without exception, the most expensive, 
most dilatory, and most unsatisfactory court in her Majesty’s 
dominions. While, then, I so far agree with Lord Ormidale, I 
would go much farther, and say that this court, kept up at such 
vast expense, besides being a public scandal, is a positive disgrace 
to the country. Although it has existed now for at least these 


| Seventy years back, the causes have every year lessened in 
| number, and that notwithstanding the enormous increase of 
_ population. This is probably the best criterion to go by in 
| Judging of the value of the Court. It may always be taken for 


granted that there is scarcely any institution, however absurd, 
and which it is proposed to reform, which will not find its 
defenders; and this is particularly true where there 
are so many expectants looking to the rich loaves supplied 
by the present Court. A person, evidently interested, who has 
in the Edinburgh Courant advanced in support of the court 
a great deal that I can neither concur in nor believe, says, 
that “If abuse exists at all, it must be extremely slight;” 
and again, that “This court is viewed with the greatest 
respect and confidence by all enlightened Scotchmen.” 
These assertions are unfounded in fact, and may be taken 
valeat quantum ; but they only serve to prove the interested- 
ness of this party et hoc genus omne, who would attempt to 
vindicate and uphold the establishment of this, which I fear 
not to term, despicable Court. I say this because I believe it 
to be so, and to be so viewed by eight-tenths of the people. 
Lord Ormidale suggests a reconstitution of the Court, which 
some have said is for his own ends; but, whether or not 
this is not so easy, assuming it were necessary. If it be 
meant by him to supersede all appeals from the Outer to 
the Inner House, as appears evident, this will not effect much ; 
nor would litigants be a whit better off than if they had taken 
their cases before a county sheriff, who generally succeeds to 
the office of judge in the Outer House? These Scotch judges 
possess a strange fancy in vainly attempting to show that they 
are hard wrought and oppressed public servants, when the 
reverse is the known fact. Indeed, they seem to do almost 
nothing saving to grant prorogations, make avizandums, and 
attend a few circuit courts during the year; and hence the 
reason of so many cases being always in arrear, which the 
sequel will perhaps show. But to revert to the Court itself 
and its reconstruction. I will not attempt to show how 
this can be accomplished. I hold it, as it at present is, 
however, to be, with all its tedious forms, reclaiming notes, 
motions, appeals, advocations, avizandums, terrible expense, 
and wearing out of mind and body to unfortunate liti- 
gants, not only the greatest absurdity in this age, but a 
perfect curse to Scotland, and a shame to the rulers of 
this kingdom. Lord Ormidale suggests a third Inner 
Chamber. I would propose that the Court of Session, 
and all its concomitants, should be swept off the face of the 
earth, and the public freed of all its trammels, abominations, 
costs, and grievous delays, which, in point of fact, almost 
amount to a denial of justice. A period could elapse before 
superseding the Court to allow the present practitioners to go 
elsewhere, and to stay the career of those that would be mem- 
bers of it; but, had I the power, it would not be long before 
the public would be free of this tribunal. I hold it to be far 
more satisfactory to possess sufficient County Sheriff Courts, 
ruled by able men. Litigants would then have the opinion of 
first the substitute and then the Sheriff Principal, and if dis- 
satisfied still, an appeal could be made to an organized Court 
of Appeal, composed of three or five Sheriffs’ Principals, as 
was established by the Reform Act of 1832 respecting 


voters; or, if the sheriffs have enough to do already, a 


Court of Appeal could be instituted to determine all appeals, 
but without any additional pleadings whatever, after which 
an appeal could be had at once from its decision to 
the House of Lords. Of course, if the Court of Session 
were abolished, all actions at present only competent in that 
court could be made so in the Sheriff Courts, and which the 
sheriffs would be doubtless as able and competent to dispose of 
as the extraordinary lords I have referred to. Surely this 
would answer all purposes, and insure speedy justice, and that 
at little cost—the very things that are required, and which the 


public are entitled to demand. For myself, I declare I would 
tiiat of all the 


so-called extraordinary lords of Session. It is assuredly 


high time that this matter, so important to a large portion of 
the kingdom, should be looked fairly in the face and some 
radical change adopted ; or what I have already stated would 


either of which causes are again appealed from the Outer be infinitely better, to ignore and annihilate this Court of 


use. It isan undeniable fact that suitors are very frequently | 


| Session altogether. In an article which appeared lately in a 
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London paper this startling statement occurs :—“ The Courts 
of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer possess 1n 
all fifteen judges, only two more than those of the Court of 
Session; transact something like a hundred times the amount 
of business that is transacted by the thirteen Scotch judges ; 
and the year’s business in Edinburgh would not occupy one of 
these courts for much more than a single term.” Is not this 
disgraceful? It must be borne in mind, too, that the Court 
of Session and its staff costs the public not much less than 
£100,000 per annum. Truly, this is fearful, and when one 
looks into it and ponders over all the fuss and manoeuvring 
of the Scotch judges, who in reality have little to do, 
looks very queer, and more like a farce than anything else. 
I believe a case that would be finally settled in a court in | 
London in three months (and this is a common term of dura- | 
tion) would actually occupy three years in Edinburgh—if not — 
longer. My only wonder is that Scotchmen have allowed this | 
state of affairs to be borne so long, and still permit so great an 
evil to exist, fraught as it is with the most wicked and 
disastrous results. What are all the public bodies, societies, 
chambers of commerce, authorities, and members of Parliament, 
in Scotland about? If such be silent, then why do not the , 
Scotch petition Parliament, hold public meetings, and use all | 
their strength to have this Court of Session abolished as a | 
crying evil to their oppressed people, and ruinous to so many P © 
The sooner the general public does this the better; for it is | 
not to be expected that their lawyers will take the initiative. | 
In conclusion, allow me to say that I look upon the long story 
which lately appeared in the Hdinburgh Cowrant as a mere 
trifling with an important matter, to which the eyes of the 
public seem scarcely yet opened. I may add that I now write 
you solely from a sincere desire to see remedied—or, rather, 
abolished for ever—perhaps that which I cannot better desig- 
nate than as one of the most unnecessary, odious, and disgraceful 
institutions on the face of the globe. 


I send you my card. 
Bayswater, Jan. 30. 


A Scorcu Lawyer. 








THE POST OFFICE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—The thanks of the whole body of the Pest-office 
clerks are due to you for the able manner in which you have 
drawn attention to the grievances of the clerks of the Post- 
office Savings Bank, and your insertion of letters on the 
subject. Permit me to trespass upon your space by drawing 
attention to a piece of flagrant injustice which is now being 
attempted in the Registered Letter Branch, and which is 
stigmatized throughout the whole office as an outrage on all 
that is fair and equitable. 

Most of the clerks engaged in that branch commence their 
duty at the early hour of five a.m., and again at five p.m., each 
duty being supposed to last from three to four hours. It 
was, however, the expressed opinion of the commissioners of 
1854, that the officers employed on early morning duty should 
be allowed relief by which means their position would be about 
equal to that of the mid-day clerks, whose hours of duty are 
from ten to four, including a short time for luncheon. How 
different is this from the system now pursued in the Registered 
Letter and Foreign Branches, where the clerks have to get out 
of bed at half-past three o’clock, and trudge from two to three 
miles in all weathers; knowing at the same time that it is 
more than likely that the arrival of some foreign mail between 
nine a.m. and five p.m. may compel them to remain in the 
office the whole or greater part of the day, without any com- 
pensation whatever. 

The recommendation of the commissioners with reference to 
the subject of relief was, to a certain extent, adopted; but 
during the past eighteen months it has been almost disre- 
garded; and the little remaining has been used as a pretext 
to saddle gentlemen with extra duties, which could not other- 
wise be got through with the existing staff. After repeated 
representations to the heads of departments and chiefs of the 
branch, a memorial was forwarded through the proper channels 
to his Grace the Duke of Montrose, Postmaster-General. 
After the lapse of about a month, five of the clerks who had 
taken an active part in getting up such memorial were ordered 
to wait on the Controller, and were informed by him that they 
were required to report to the Secretary as to why they should 
not be dismissed the service for insubordination and general 
misconduct. They were told that upon receipt of the memorial 
by the Secretary, he had caused inquiries to be made, not as 
to the justice of the complaint, but as to the general conduct 





"of the officers who had signed the memorial, and the five 


gentlemen favoured by the order were those selected as scape- 
goats. Their capability to perform their duty was not called 
in question, and the charge, as far as they could understand it, 
was that they had dared to memorialize, after having in vain 
appealed to their Controller, who had acknowledged that their 
representations were just and well founded, but at the same 
time expressed his inability to deal with the grievances 
himself. 
I think it is not at at all surprising that gentlemen engaged 
on early morning duty should feel aggrieved that their hours 
of attendance very far exceed those of the mid-day clerks; and 
perhaps, sir, it will not cause you much surprise that an officer 
with such hours of attendance fails to show the same official 
sprightliness which the Sub-controller displays in his mid-day 
nothing-to-do occupation. The motto of most of the chiefs of 
the department seems to be “ Nemo me impune lacessit,” and 
any one daring to question their authority for the committal 
of an unjust act is at once a marked man. I presume it can 
only arise from the fact that, having but little of that nice 
feeling which is the characteristic of a true gentleman, they 
fail to see the glaring injustice of their conduct. They 
appear to consider that they have no duty to the clerks, 
but that their simple duty is to work their department 
so much per cent. cheaper than it has ever been worked before, 
and consequently any gentleman venturing to express au 
opinion that he has not the capabilities of a steam-engine is at 
once regarded as a dangerous character. How the Controller, 
standing as he does between the clerks and their chief, and 
knowing as he does that the complaints of the clerks are just, 
can countenance and forward the endorsements of the Sub- 
controller, is a question which only he himself can answer. 
And now, sir, I have good ground for believing this piece of 
high-handed injustice to be the result of private dislike enter- 
tained by one or two chiefs towards the aforesaid five gentle- 
men, and that no clear charge whatever can fairly be brought 
against them. Their capabilities are certainly not thought 
slightly of by their brother officers, who chose three out of five 
to draw up their memorial; and if any fault officially is to be 
found against them, the order-book of the branch would surely 
tell the tale; but, strange to say, I am informed that it 1s 
entirely clear on that score; and as the unfortunates have never 
committed any breach of official discipline, I, as well as others, 
fail to see anything in it but an opportunity for certain Jacks- 
in-office to gratify their spite by attaching to the names of 
those under them the stigma of being dismissed and disgraced 
Civil servants. 


Apologizing for the length to which this letter has extended) 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, INDIGNANS. 








THE CRUELTY OF OUR PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I read in the papers an account of a performer at the 
Agricultural Hall, who, in trying to make a living by walking 
against a ceiling, tumbled off, and would have been killed but 
for a netting which fortunately was wide enough to catch him. 
Any one who has seen the amusements at music halls and 
similar places, must have observed the brutal luxury to which 
we are tending in respect to public performances. The pleasure 
to be derived from looking at a human being risking life 
and limb is unworthy of educated people, and we are aware 
that one of the most significant indications of the decay of a0 
empire has always been a taste for shows in which an interest 
was imparted to the spectacle by having tortures inflicted om 
whatever was most sensitive to them. Now, we have not 
approached the luxurious refinement of seeing slaves eaten by 
tigers, but there are a few sights to which certain of our women 
and children are accustomed which are not calculated to improve 
their feelings. In music halls it is becoming a practice t0 
exhibit infant acrobats, who are swung in the most dangerous 
and disgusting positions for the delectation of the audiences. 
Nor are our theatres blameless in this particular. It 8 
shameful to see the little creatures who are brought out night 
after night, half stifled with the glare of the gas, to totter 
about in pantomimes, and learn an art which is not good for 
them. I wonder whether the admiring occupants of the boxes 
and pit-stalls, who bring their children to witness those sights, 
entertain any compassion for the young unfortunates on the 
stage. Bad as the ceiling walking and high trapeze business 
may be, I think tis srt of cruelty more debasing and more 
mischievous. I am, Sir, &., 





A PLAYGOER. 
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FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC, 


Siens of an active musical season are already apparent, one 
of the most welcome being the resumption of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, which took place on Saturday last. Although there 
was no absolute novelty on the occasion, the exceptionally fine 
playing of the orchestra of this institution gave a special 
interest even to pieces so well known as Auber’s Overture to 
“Masaniello” and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony (in A); 
while the less familiar overture which (with much incidental 
music) Schumann composed for the drama of “ Manfred,” 
derived a lustre, in spite of its morbidly gloomy tone, from the 
admirable interpretation which it received. That there are 
flashes of genius and passages of beauty in this overture can 
scarcely be denied, but they are capricious and fitful in their 
occurrence, and obscured by vagueness of style and crudeness 
of handling. Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” founded on Bach’s first 
prelude; a violin solo brilliantly played by Mr. Pollitzer; and 
vocal pieces by Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Poyntz, and Signor Foli 
completed the programme. 

The Popular Concert of Monday last brought back Madame 
Schumann, who was playing her best, and what excellence that 
implies all will know who have ever heard this great artist. 
In Beethoven’s romantic solo sonata in A, op. 101, and in 
Mendelssohn’s passionate and impetuous (excepting from this 
definition its lovely and peaceful slow movement), Madame 
Schumann again displayed those higher qualities of the pianist’s 
art which rank far above all mere technical skill and executive 
display. The earnest and careful study of the spirit and 
meaning of the composition, and the clear conception and 
emphatic enunciation of the text, give a significance and value 
even to subordinate passages which from many other hands 
would pass unheeded. The concert of Monday commenced 
with the first of the only three stringed quartets (op. 41) com- 
posed by the late Robert Schumann, a work which, like the 
same composer’s overture referred to above, exhibits an alter- 
nation of successful power and crude effort. Although pro- 
duced at his best period, this quartet is far inferior to many of 
his previous and following works. In all his larger pieces 
there is, amidst many beauties, and much power and originality, 
a frequent indistinctness of conception, and an uncertainty of 
intention, that mar the effect of the whole as a composition. 
It may be said that Schubert’s instrumental music is equally 
vague; but there is this difference, that with him it is the 
natural indefiniteness of a discursive and exuberant fancy 
Scattering beautiful flowers of poetic thought with a free hand, 
and a profuse imagination that scarcely allows time to consider 
their arrangement—whereas Schumann’s vagueness frequently 
Seems to be the result of indecision in the search after ideas 
which do not readily come; in short, the indistinctness of 
effort rather than of “thick-coming fancies” of an over-rich 
imagination. It is unquestionably in his songs and pianoforte 
music that Schumann’s genius is most happily and completely 
manifested, although even in his greater works, notwithstand- 
ing occasional crudeness, there is generally much to compensate 
for their defects. Madame Schumann received a warm greet- 


contentment, and genial peace—fit welcome indeed for one 
whose triumphs were won by his pencil in the field of art, not 
by the sword in murderous conflict. The March, with its two 
trios, each (different as they are) a stream of delicious melody, 
was at once encored, as it will probably be at each occasion of 
its performance. The splendid finale to the unfinished opera, 
4 Loreley,” terminated a most interesting concert, in which 
the singing of the excellent choir (numbering nearly three 
hundred voices) and the co-operation of a first-rate orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Barnby, gave the fullest effect to the im- 
portant works performed. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Spiller, and Miss Julia Elton were the solo singers, and 
Mr. Marston read the spoken text of “ Athalie.” 

_ That accomplished young pianiste, Miss Madeline Schiller, 
is about to give a series of recitals of classical pianoforte music 
during the present and the following month. Miss Schiller, 
an esteemed pupil of one of the most estimable masters of 
the pianoforte, the veteran M. Moscheles, is a brilliant per- 
former who has been too little heard by the London public. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


J. 8S. Bach’s Ciaccona, fiir Pianoforte. Von E. Pauer. 
(Leipzig: Bartholf Senff. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.)— 
This skilful transcription forms a worthy pendant to Herr 
Pauer’s collection of old pianoforte music (“Alte Clavier 
Musik ”’) recently issued by the same publishers, and much of 
which was performed at the editor’s interesting historical con- 
certs noticed by us a few weeks since. The “chaconne” from 
Bach’s fourth sonata, originally composed for violin alone, and 








ing on her reappearance, and loud applause during her several | 
performances on Monday night. Signor Piatti repeated the 
Solo pieces for violoncello by Bach, first played by him three 
Weeks since; and Miss Julia Elton sang two of Mendelsohn’s 
lieder, and an old English ditty from Mr. W. Chappell’s 
valuable collection. 

Mr. Barnby’s choir, which has only been organized during 
the past twelve months, gave the first of four subscription 
Concerts at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday night, the pro- 
gramme consisting of a selection from the works of Mendels- 
Sohn, commencing with the music to “ Athalie ”—which, it 
may be remembered, was performed at a special concert given 

y the same choir in December, also consisting entirely of 
Mendelssohn’s music. At the concert of Wednesday last the 
“ Reformation Symphony ” was likewise repeated, and received | 
with applause as great as that which has attended each of its | 


two previous hearings—the charming “ Allegro vivace” being | 
€ncored as in each former instance. The symphony was pre- | 
Code d by the first performance, in this country, of a march 
which Mendelssohn composed in 1841 to welcome the painter 

ornelius on the occasion ofy his visit to Dresden. In this 
march (about to be published in various forms of arrangement) 
We can promise our musical readers a new and exquisite 
delight. Instead of a piece of demonstrative clangour, such as | 
might precede the strides of a military hero to or from a field | 
* slaughter, we have here a series of strains of melodious 
loveliness, every phrase of which is redolent of beauty, 


_ Beginning in the not 


_ modern piquant style, with arpeggio passages in 


some years since enriched by a masterly pianoforte part added 
by Mendelssohn, has been performed, in both shapes, by Herr 
Joachim, at the Monday Popular Concerts. Herr Pauer has 
now, by his clever transcription, produced a piece for pianists 
alone, in which the original of Bach serves as a basis for a 
series of skilful elaborations, including some of the best effects 
of modern mechanism interwoven with those grand progressions 
and sublime harmonies which can scarcely be more than sug- 
gested by the limited resources of an unsupported violin, but 
derive their full importance from the compass and resonance 
of the pianoforte. The original violin part is printed over 
Herr Pauer’s adaptation, showing how closely he has followed 
the harmonies and passages of Bach; while a unity of effect is 
given to the whole by skilfully carrying similar forms of detail 
through different variations of the primary theme. Whether 
in the intrinsic interest of the subject and its treatment, or its 
value as a study of some of the most important difficulties of 
pianoforte playing, this transcription will be acceptable to all 
players of classical taste; and improving, in its practice, to 
most. 

Narcisse, Little Snowdrop, The Secret of the Sea, Music on 
the Ocean, The Sea-boy’s Dream, Faerie Footsteps, The Curfew, 
Faust. By W. 8. Rockstro. (Chappell & Co.)—The above 
are the titles of some pianoforte pieces by a clever young 
musician, who has here furnished players of moderate powers 
with opportunities for making a very creditable show of bril- 
liancy without the necessity for expending much labour in 
mastering mechanical difficulties. The first seven pieces are 
mostly in the Notturno style, with much grace of melody, and 
many passages of elegance well written for the display of the 
instrument, with such frequent and judicious indications 
of the proper fingering as to render them peculiarly 


adapted for the purposes of tuition. The last-named piece 


consists of some of the prominent subjects of Gounod’s opera 
strung together in an agreeable fantasia form. — 
Hanover Square for February commences with a pianoforte 
solo, “ By the Lake,” reverie, by the editor, Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, who has here produced a piece of real musical interest 
as well as of value to the student of the instrument, 
turno style, with a graceful and melodious 
theme, the movement is carried through several varieties of key 
and rhythm, with some extremely graceful amplifications of 
passage writing, altogether forming an effective and improving 
fantasia. Another pianoforte solo, in the brilliant style, 


| “Snowdrops,” by Mr. Boyton Smith; an expressive song, 


ish,” i * Ange- 
‘‘ Savourneen Deelish,” by that accomplished amateur, “ Ange 
lina ’; and a pretty ballad, “ Forget Me Not, by M. Ganz, 
complete the interesting and varied contents of the February 


number of Hanover Square. 


Mendelssohn’s Slumber and Dream, transcribed for the 


| pianoforte by W. Kuhe (Hutchins & Romer) is a free arrange- 
| ment of the original vocal melody, which is s 


erved up in the 
tended to give 


' an added brilliancy of effect to Mendelssohn’s expressive V 


phrases. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—— 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY* 


Wuar were London without Westminster Abbey? With 
it, she is—proportionately to her size—the most archi- 
tecturally insignificant capital of Western Europe; without it, 
she would be “an endlesss meal of brick.” And it is not 
because she has no fine buildings that London strikes a 
foreigner as being a mere inartistic shovelling together of 
dingy houses; but because the fine buildings she possesses are 
lost by being scattered, and by their want of proper site. 
Berlin cannot match London in the matter of royal residences ; 
but let any one stand on the bridge crossing the Spree and 
look upward towards the palace, and down the Unter den 
Linden towards the Brandenburg Gate, and say whether there 
is anything in London to approach that imposing congregation 
of fine buildings. Paris crushes with its massive splendour 
the cockney who has been accustomed to look on the National 
Gallery as a noble structure, and on Whitehall as an archi- 


artistic stone-work, and she proves satisfactorily that in- 
equalities of site—such as the rock of Edinburgh or the 
splendid Hradschin of Prague—are not necessary to give a 
city a picturesque appearance. Vienna, indeed, is like London 
in that her public buildings are scattered and are not very fine 
at the best; but she has broad, white streets, a pure atmo- 
sphere, and a beautiful background of pale blue hills, which 
atone for these defects. We are not quite at a loss, however, 
when a stranger comes to see London. There is one building 
which is not only a magnificent architectural monument, but 
which is invested with the most sacred traditions. LHarly 
fable, medizeval legend, and all the historical associations of 


old Abbey of Westminster; and if we could only take our 
representative foreigner blindfold to the gates, and show him 
the place, and tell him of its position in the narrative of our 
national life, his first impression of England would not be that 
of mingled astonishment and contempt. It is of importance, 
therefore, that we should have a faithful, complete, and 
worthily-written history of Westminster Abbey. 

Such a book is not the one before us. We have no means 
of knowing whether Dean Stanley wrote the present volume in 
a hurry; but it is hard to find any other excuse for the remark- 
able crudity and disconnection of its materials. ‘“ These ‘ His- 
torical Memorials,’” says the Dean, in his preface, “ ought to 
be, in fact, ‘ The History of England in Westminster Abbey.’” 
Had the book been written according to the simple straight- 
forward narrative which such a purpose demands, we should 
have had a much more readable volume. As it is, the Dean 
has split his subject into successive topics; and while, at 
page 100, we find ourselves in the reign of George II., at 
page 200 we are in the reign of Elizabeth, at page 300 at the 
grave of Keble, and at page 400 we find ourselves shunted back 
into the twelfth century. So far as the particular topic is 
concerned, there is no doubt that this arrangement was the 
simplest and decidedly the easiest for the writer; but a much 
more workmanlike-book would have been the result had the 
Dean compiled a progressive and comprehensive record of the 
formation of the Abbey and of the subsequent events which 
affected it within doors and without. As the book now stands, 
it derives its chief value from the index, which, at a venture, 
may guide the reader to some source of inquiry, if he happens 
to be in search of an authority. The Dean has given 
lists of the authors from whom he quotes with an 
elaborate accuracy, which is at least one good feature of 
the work; and those who are unacquainted with certain old 
historical founts may, by this means, be directed to them. 
At the same time, it must be confessed that the use to 
which the Dean himself puts these sources is not a praise- 
worthy one. His book is a compilation in the bald sense of 
the term. It is not the work of a man who has amassed a 
large amount of information from various quarters, resolved 
that into a definite product in his own mind, and given us the 
result in the form of a homogeneous treatise. It is the work 
of a student who, through haste or carelessness, has flung his 
acquired’ knowledge into the (to him) easiest form, and allowed 
himself to make public a mere effort in book-making. Without 
doubt, it is greatly to the advantage of certain people that they 
are presented with a skimming of information which otherwise 
they»would never have seen; but we ask something more from 
a man of letters like Dean Stanley. We wish to see this in- 





* Memorials of Westminster Abbey, B 
of Westminster, London: Morey” y Arthur oem Stanley, D.D., Dean 
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formation put in an attractive form, with such vigour of style 
and incidental graces as shall warrant us in considering the 
work a contribution to current literature. Once only does the 
Dean, in propria persond, venture to sum up with regard to 
the character and purposes of the Abbey; azd this is what he 
says :— 


“It is the natural centre of religious life and truth, if not to the 
whole metropolis, at least to the city of Westminster. It is the 
peculiar home of the entire Anglo-Saxon race, on the other side of 
the Atlantic no less than on this. It is endeared, if not equally yet 
still in a large measure, both to the conforming and to the noncon- 
forming members of the whole National Church. It combines, beyond 
avy other edifice in the empire, the glories of mediwval and of 
Protestant England. It is of all our purely ecclesiastical institutions 
the one which}most easily lends itself to union and reconciliation, and 
is with most difficulty turned to party or polemical uses. By its 
history, and its position, its independence, it thus becomes, in the 
highest and most comprehensive sense—what it has been well called 
—‘the fortress of the Church of England,’ if only its garrison be 
worthy of it. Whilst Westminster Abbey stands, the Church of 
England stands. So long as its stones are not sold to the first chance 
purchaser—so long as it remains the sanctuary, not of any private 


| sect, but of the English nation—so long the separation between 
iectural display. Munich is less a capital than a museum of | 


the English State and the English Church will not have been 
accomplished.” 


That the duration of Westminster Abbey will guarantee the 
permanence of the English Church, and of the union of Church 
and State, may be a comforting thought; but it is not one 
grounded on historical induction. Stone and lime endure ; but 
religions change; and Dean Stanley might have remembered 
that Westminster Abbey had already shown itself powerless to 
protect the religion for which it was built—otherwise it would 
now be dedicated to the service of the Pope. However, we can 
readily pardon a little flourish of rhetoric in a volume which is 
generally so tame, matter-of-fact, and uninteresting. We think 


it was in the highest degree injudicious of Dean Stanley to 
England since the Norman Conquest are clustered around the | 


make such long extracts from Mr. Froude as appear in 
these pages. One cannot help contrasting the measured and 
stately language, the picturesquecolouring, and the vivid, incisive 
suggestions which mark these quotations, with the pages of 
dull, dry compilation which Dean Stanley has published. They 
are grateful interludes for the reader, however, and as such we 
cannot quarrel with them. Two of the Dean’s quotations are 
very dpropos ; and at the risk of introducing old friends to the 
reader, we give them here. It is the contrast between the 
“unconscious reverence” of Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
“harsh indifference” of Oliver Goldsmith which has struck 
the Dean :— 


‘“*¢ We were then,’ says Addison, ‘ conveyed to the two coronation 
chairs, when my friend having heard that the stone underneath the 
most ancient of them, which was brought from Scotland, was called 
Jacob’s Pillow, sate himself down in the chair; and, looking like the 
figure of an old Gothic king, asked our interpreter what authority 
they had to say that Jacob had ever been in Scotland. The fellow, 
instead of returning him an answer, told him that he hoped his 


_ honour would pay the forfeit. I could observe Sir Roger a little 
_ ruffled on being thus trepanned ; bat, our guide not insisting upon his 
| demand, the knight soon recovered his good-humour, and whispered 
_ in my ear that if Will Wimble were with us, and saw those two chairs, 


it would go hard but he would get a tobacco-stopper out of one or 
t’other of them.’ .... 

“* Look ye there, gentlemen,’ said the attendant to Goldsmith, 
pointing to an old oak chair; ‘there’s a curiosity for ye! In that 
chair the Kings of England were crowned. You see also a stone 


_ underneath, and that stone is Jacob’s Pillow!’ ‘I could see no 





cwriosity either in the oak chair or the stone: could I, indeed, behold 
one of the old Kings of England seated in this, or Jacob’s head laid 
on the other, there might be something curious in the sight.’” 


In conclusion we have only to repeat that the copious index 
at the end of the volume gives some cohesion to a mass of 
materials which much requires some such connecting link. 








ESSAYS FROM “GOOD WORDS.”* 


Mr. Rogers makes an apology for reprinting in a separate 
volume certain of his contributions to periodical literature. 
Critics, he says, have of late complained of this custom, ‘and 
perhaps not unreasonably.” Yet he thinks it a venial offence, 
for, at the worst, only the publishers and authors are injured, 
the public not being obliged to purchase “ the wares” if it does 
not like them. We must observe, however, that the fact of 
republication is not always announced in the advertisements or 
on the title-page, as it is in the present instance, and that the 
public is therefure sometimes betrayed into the purchase of old 
“wares” for new. The critics also may put in some claim to be 
considered in the matter, and may assert that, being “ indolent 





* Essays from Good Words. By Henry R “ ipse of 
Faith.” London; Alexander Strahan & Co, ee 
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reviewers ” (as Mr. Tennyson, who is not a reviewer, calls them 
in his ignorance), they object to reading the same thing twice 
over. For our own part, however, we are not disposed to join 
in any general and indiscriminate cry against reprinted essays. 
They are to be judged, like other literary works, on their own 
merits. Certainly some very washy stuff is sometimes repro- 
duced from the Magazines; but that is no reason why really 
sterling matter should be allowed to perish in the vast accu- 
mulations of dead-and-done-with old periodicals. Some of the 
best essays of modern times have been thus rescued from 
practical extinction. ‘“ Elia” himself was simply a Magazine 
writer; and some of Macaulay’s most readable productions 
came to us at second-hand from the Edinburgh Review. So 
accomplished a writer as Mr. Rogers has a right to assume that 
many wil] be glad to possess his occasional essays in a form 
more compact and convenient of access than the loose numbers 
or cumbrous volumes of a Miscellany; and there is much in 
the present work which is worthy of being again submitted to 
the appreciation of the public and the judgment of the critics. 
Yet we cannot conceal from ourselves that these essays 
are more likely to find favour with readers of the Good Words 
order than with the general public. They are not altogether 
devoid of a sermonizing character; or rather, to speak more 
frankly, they are very strongly imbued with it. They deal 
largely in that kind of placid generalization—that easy repro- 
duction of stock thoughts and phrases—that tone of “re- 
spectable” moralizing—that steady-going “ father of a family ” 
style—which are the qualities most in demand among the 
patrons of what is called “ Sunday reading.” We do not wish 
to say or suggest a word against the excellent periodical 
conducted by Dr. Norman Macleod, which is unquestionably 
one of the best Magazines going, and is often graced by con- 
tributions from the leading men of the day. But the moral 
essays which are one of its chief features are necessarily 
exposed to the danger of being at once dogmatical and super- 
ficial—if, indeed, the two things are not identical. Being 
written for the young and the half-educated, they assume a 
rudimentary character; and being designed to support certain 
foregone conclusions on several questions which are in dispute 
among mature thinkers, they take for granted a great deal 
more than they are entitled so to treat, and are constantly 
backing off from the deeper waters where they might perhaps 
get overwhelmed. In reading Mr. Rogers’s moral discourses, 
we are frequently affected by a sense of unreality—as though 
the author had lowered the pitch of his mind to accommodate 
it to the requirements of his audience. We feel as we do in 
perusing the moral Saturday essays which Addison used té 
write in the Spectator as a preparation for the Sunday: we 
cannot avoid a suspicion that something is assumed, as it were, 
officially—that the writer is being “ good” because he wishes 
others to be good—that he is setting a copy for the boys, and 
18 not quite easy as to whether the boys (or at least the big 
ones) will think much of it when set. This besetting 
weakness is particularly manifest in the opening essay, 
Thoughts for the New Year.” With a certain grace- 
ful fluency, Mr. Rogers here re-introduces us to some 
of the most venerable commonplaces in the language. It 
is just the kind of thing which the solid, respectable 
householder, with a young family about him, likes to hear in 
the weekly sermon at his parish church. It is all so easy, 
plain, and inoffensive—so mildly virtuous—so demurely pious ! 
Yet we must confess that several pages conceived and written 
after the following fashion rather fatigue us:—‘ We often 
bewail our ignorance of the future, on which our experience of 
the past sheds so feeble a light; yet it is no paradox to affirm 
that that ignorance is the only safe condition on which we can 
encounter it. It is the source of the hopes with which we 
anticipate it, and ought to suggest the wary wisdom with 
Which we should enter upon it..... Do we enter on the year 
in gloom and sadness, to which the external aspect of nature 
18 only too responsive ? Do we walk in the gay procession of 
_ crowded holiday with the air of mutes at a funeral? .... 
et us recollect how easy it is for Him, in whose hands we 
believe our life is, to ‘turn the shadow of death into the 
morning!’” And then we are told that the prosperous 
also may find a lesson in their ignorance of the future, for 
that ignorance rebukes, if anything but experience can, the 
Pn of anticipating the continuance or the constancy 
= so fickle a thing” as worldly prosperity. Now, all this is 
M ps true; but there is something rather irritating in having 
of More for the thousandth time, with that complacent air 
a Bn ing a new discovery, of which the setters of copy-book 
‘. are generally such supreme masters. In the course of 
lene on this subject, Mr. Rogers quotes a passage from 
8 paper of New Year’s-day ; and we are at once conscious 


s 











of the difference between the utterance of a writer thinking 
and feeling for himself, and the corporate, transmitted thoughts 
and words of one who is simply drawing on the common stock. 
It is not merely that Lamb is more witty and fanciful; he is 
more intense and personal. He does not fear to tell us what 
he himself has experienced in face of the great mysteries of 
existence ; and we feel the voice stirring us like that of a hving 
man. But, for a specimen of the better kind of matter to be 
found in Mr. Rogers’s essay, we will quote the following :— 


“ For those who resolve to pass the coming year in the way certai 
to determine its complexion as they would A er really hone it, aa 
make it a pleasant retrospect, it might be well to write a diary 
beforehand ; a diary not of-how they have spent the days that are 
past, but of how they intend to spend at, least a goodly portion of the 
days that are to come; to mark off some auspicious ‘ red-letter days’ 
in their calendar on which some noble purposes shall be’fulfilled, or 
which some signal acts of charity, or benevolence, or self-sacrifice 
shall make for ever memorable. The diaries which -record the past 
for the avowed purpose of self-improvement are seldom of much use. 
They consist of doleful entries of opportunities lost, and long lamenta- 
tions that more was not made of them; while the real feelings are 
seldom put down with unsophisticated honesty. Vices and faults are 
never faithfully registered. We never find in a diary a frank avowal : 
—‘ This day I told a falsehood; this day I got drunk; this day I 
cheated a customer; this day I pocketed or gave a bribe; this day I 
slandered a neighbour; this day I took a cowardly revenge.’ The 
very confessions are all of failings such as ‘lean to virtue’s side.’ 
Diaries, in short, are often nothing better than huge scholia of 
egotism or paraphrases of hypocrisy. But a diary inscribed before- 
hand with things to be done, which deliberate judgment and noble 
feeling approved, and with a firm resolution that they shall be done, 
would, even if resolution failed, prove, though a mournful, yet a 
very profitable study at the year’s end; and if it had been kept, more 
pleasant than a novel and more instructive than a sermon. And if 
we all made our first entry something of this kind: ‘ Resolved on 


-waking on New Year’s Day to scour out of my heart, and as far as 


possible from my memory, all unkindness, anger, and malice which 
the last year left there, and that I will not rise from my knees till I 
can, without cursing myself by implication, repeat the sixth clanse 
of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Forgive me, as I forgive,”’ I do not think we 
should have done amiss.” 


On this we would simply remark that we are doubtful 
whether the proposed plan would be much better than that to 
which objection is made. Dr. Johnson was in the habit of 
putting down his good resolutions in black and white; but it 
does not appear that the practice bore any great fruits. 

The paper on “ Novel Antiquities” is an apologue in which 
we are again reminded of Addison. The moral is pointed 
against sceptical critics of the Bible; but the disputed questions 
are too flippantly treated to convince any but those who are 
ready-prepared to be convinced. “ Christianity Vindicated from 
Alleged Tendencies to Persecution” is an essay on a very im- 
portant subject, the difficulties of which we cannot say that it 
meets in any but the most superficial manner. It is full of 
hasty assumptions and questionable statements; does not fairly 
grapple with the facts of the case; and in particular avoids all 
allusion to those Scriptural passages which are appealed to by 
persecutors as containing their justification, and by writers who 
assert that Christianity favours persecution as supporting that 
view. Many readers will regret that Mr. Rogers should have 
made so imperfect a defence. We will leave him, however, to 
state his own case in his own words :— 


“The combination in Christianity, of a claim to authoritative truth 
and undivided allegiance, with an absolute prohibition of all applica- 
tion of force in its propagation,—leaving its rewards and punishments 
alike to a fature state,—forms one of the many peculiar traits which 
discriminate this religion from others of acknowledged human origin. 
Tbe toleration of the ancient world, so far as it existed, mainly 
depended on the recognition of many co-ordinate deities, and on the 
theory that one religious system might be as good as another. 
Whenever a religion, like Mahometanism, denied this, and made 
exclusive pretensions to authority, then coercion and persecution were 


appealed to. 


‘+ For similar reasons, when human nature proceeds to remodel, or, 


in other words, corrupt Christianity, it rends asunder the above two 
elements originally conjoined in it, and either affirms with our fore- 
fathers, that persecution is the complement of exclusive claims to 
allegiance, or denies, with too many in the present day, that exclusive 
claims can consist with perfect toleration, and that consequently & 
repudiation of such claims is the complement of religious freedom. 
But thestatute-book of Christianity distinetly affirms both the elements 
in question: and it is one of the evidences that it is not of buman 
origin, that in this, as in so many other respects, it is sharply discri- 
minated from the religions which man has fabricated, and no less 
from its transformed self, whenever man remodels it (as he naturally 
will), in the direction of his own passions and prejadices. 

«In trath, this trait of Christianity, however unknown ‘to other 
religions, is so far from being paradoxical in itself, that it constitutes 
one of the many ‘analogies,’ in addition to those which Bat/er has 
given us, of its correspondence with the ‘constitation and courre 
nature. The moral government of God, like Christianity, asserts its 
exclusive, authoritative, and inviolable claims. Yet precisely because 
it is moral, and addressed to beings with reason, conrcle) Ce, and 
will, it not only declares that no coercion shall be used, but tnat no 
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i ; ing moral, it must be left to its subjects tojobey 
or disobey it. it ‘amate ae, "eTake or leave, bat you must accept 
the consequences.’ In like manner does Christianity assert its exclu- 
sive authority and universal liberty at the same time. 

Another of Mr. Rogers’s theological essays is a criticism on 
M. Renan’s work on the Apostles, reprinted from the Fort- 
nightly Review, and carefully written. The remaining papers 
are on miscellaneous subjects, and, together with some dis- 
putable propositions, contain much good sense and good feeling, 
expressed in elegant and scholarly language. 








DR. NEWMAN’S POEMS.* 


As a rule, Christianity is not happy in its poets. Singers 
like to catch strains nearest the earth, and it is rare to finda 
soul embracing angels only, and never striving to warm the 
dead Greek gods into life or to seek objects for its poetic 
passion in the forms of flesh. Here we breathe a cool religious | 
air, and, if we follow the writer in his thoughts, find that his | 
verses are condensed from an abstract mood whose pivot is 
God. For him there are no Pagan images or accessories. He 
rejects an ornament for his lines, with a false colour on it, as 
an impertinence. His ideas are purged and clarified to an | 
extreme and thin degree, but this very thinness gives them a | 
force to penetrate deep into sentiments of the noblest and most | 
worthy kind. There is no effort at dramatic performance, and | 
still nothing can be more perfect in its way than the dramatic 
instinct which achieves its result without an apparent exertion. 
One of the greatest charms also about Dr. Newman’s poetry is | 
its intense conviction and certainty. It is as distinct as logic. | 
A cloud never passes across the sun on which his eyes are | 
fixed. The full devotedness of a mind all surrendered to its 
own theory of existence is his. You can trace in every line the | 
perpetual consciousness of the man, his unswerving determined | 
belief in the utter insignificance of the things of the world, and | 
the absorbing, nearly selfish, vigour with which he has set him- | 
self to follow to the very end those views which he is satisfied 
entail an immortality. The expression “ devotional,” however, 
would very inadequately describe the characteristic feature 
of these verses. There is an absence of that warmth and 





familiarity with which we are usually accustomed to identify | 


“ devotional” poems. Warmth with Dr. Newman would be | 


obtrusive; he prefers to offer up a cold and clarified homage, | and tangible devils with qualities as discoverable by him as 


a distant petition for help, for aid; but he waits at the gate of 
the Temple. 

The want of a little common humanity in the verses must be . 
felt. Of a wide intellectual sympathy there is a great deal ; 
but the sympathy is purely intellectual, and offered only to be 
drawn back and have substituted in its place a compassion 
which for ever insists on becoming a religious virtue. Dr. 
Newman does not waste a feeling upon pity which he could 
convert into a pearl, for which he would have a reward in 
heaven. The effect of this constant motive underlying the 
whole current of his reflections, is to make the reader wish for 


Death urged as scant of time :—lest, Sister dear, 
We many a lingering day 
Had sickened with alternate hope and fear, 
The ague of delay ; 
Watching each spark 
Of promise quenched in turn, till all our sky was dark. 


Death came and went :—that so thy image might 
Our yearning hearts possess, ; 
Associate with all pleasant thoughts and bright, 
With youth and loveliuess ; 
Sorrow can claim, : 
Mary, nor lot nor part in thy soft soothing name. 


Joy of sad hearts, and light of downcast eyes! 
Dearest, thou art enshrined 
In all thy fragrance in our memories ; 
For we must ever find 
Bare thought of thee 
Freshen this weary life, while weary life shall be.” 


The excessive spiritualism of these poems is indeed remark- 
able. Dr. Newman breaks through the crust (as it seems to 
him) which envelops earth, air, and sea, and speaks directly to 
beings of another order and dwelling, who, according to him, 
have certain agencies to do here. In fact, with him, it is the 
unseen world which is alone real. He almost says this literally:— 


* SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW, 


* They do bat grope in learning’s pedant round, 
Who on the fantasies of sense bestow 
An idol substance, bidding us bow low 
Before those shades of being which are found, 
Stirring or still, on man’s brief trial-ground ; 
As if such shapes and moods, which come and go, 
Had onght of Truth or Life in their poor show, 
To sway or judge, and skill to stain or wound.” 


His good angel is always beside him. The dead are gazing on 
us from their homes above. Taking ever an interest in our 


pursuits, our sorrows, our triamphs— 


“ A sea before 
The Throne is spread ;—its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 
We, on its shore, 
Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
God’s knowledge, and are blest.” 
The workings of God are actual and vivid, not mysterious, 
either, for Dr. Newman recognises angels here and angels there, 


_ the bad arguments of his old opponent, the Rev. C. Kingsley. 
| Nothing, perhaps, could give us a stronger proof of the filtrating 
| power possessed by this keen and beautiful intellect than the 

manner in which these phantoms are always preserved from 
| vulgarity or tawdriness. An angel in a miracle play and an 
angel of Dr. Newman’s faith or fancy would be two very 
different things, and yet both would spring from the same 
theological origin. Anything more lovely ormore fascinating than 
the angels he dreams of it is impossible to conceive. He places 
those glorious creatures, as it were, at different ranges, to mark 
in some way the illimitable gulf between the Deity and us. He 


a moment that the writer could feel with an ordinary pulse, has a singular apprehension of this gulf. Behind his faith 


The nearest approach to a sense of grief to be found in this 
book is in the following poem, a very beautiful poem, severe 
and classic in its shape, and replete with a music, melancholy 
and sweet, but still seeming to be far away from us on lonely 
and inaccessible heights :— 


** CONSOLATIONS IN BEREAVEMENT, 


* Death was fall urgent with thee, Sister dear, 
And startling in his speed ;— 
Brief pain, then languor till thy end came near— 
Such was the path decreed, 
The hurried road 
To Jead thy son! from earth to thine own God’s abode. 


Death wrought with thee, sweet maid, impatiently :— 
Yet merciful the haste 
That baffles sickness ;—dearest, thou didst die, 
Thou wast not made to taste 
a Death’s bitterness, 
Decline’s slow-wasting charm, or fever’s fierce distress, 


Death came unheralded :—but it was well ; 
: _ For so thy Saviour bore 
Kind witness, thou wast meet at once to dwell 
On His eternal shore ; ' 
All warning spared, 
For none He gives where hearts are for prompt change prepared. 


Death wrought in mystery ; both complaint and cure 
To human skill unknown :— 
God put aside all means, to make us sure 
It was His deed alone; 
Lest we should lay 
Reproich on our poor selves, that thou wast caught away. 





* Verses on Various Occasions, London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 


there is also a perpetual threat. God is “ unwearied,” the 
Lord is “ dread,” he will punish severely even those saved from 
the eternal burning. And yet there are times when this spirit 
is abandoned and when the Soul puts itself in submissive love 
and obedience at the Almighty’s direction without a pang of 
fear or misgiving :— 


**TuEe PILLAR AND THE CLOUD, 


‘* Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 
So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 
Need we say, after what we have written, that we commend 
| this book? Nobody can read it without entertaining the 
| sincerest respect for its writer. Seldom, indeed, do we find 
| ourselves in contact with a mind so definite, so exalted, and 80 
| 
{ 
i 





faithful to its pure and sanctified impulses—to its desires, fed at 
sources which none but fools could mock. 
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THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND.* 


We are, we confess, disposed to give a cordial welcome to a 
work of this nature, when offered to us by an Irish country 
gentleman. ‘The more there prevails among the Irish gentry a 
cultivation of pursuits which bring them in contact with the 
ancient history of the country, the greater is the chance of 
their emancipating themselves from the narrow prejudices 
which are unhappily too prevalent in the upper ranks of Irish 
society. Were it for no other reason than this, we would see 
with satisfaction, in a goodly volume like that before us, the 
result of the labours of an intelligent Irish gentleman, who has 
obviously devoted to its preparation the expenditure of no little 
time and research, and even money. Mr. Keane’s book has, 
however, other and higher claims; it is a really valuable con- 
tribution to our stock of information and thought upon a very 
curious subject. 

All persons agree that the circular towers which are met 
with in so many parts of Ireland are structures of very con- 
siderable antiquity. A controversy has been very warmly, 
indeed, we might almost ‘say fiercely, debated, whether their 
building’ is to be assigned to a period subsequent to the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland, or to be carried back to 
the remote antiquity of Pagan times. Mr. Keane has come to 
the conclusion that they are of very remote antiquity, and of 
Pagan origin. This opinion has been held by many eminent 
writers on Ireland; among others, by General Vallency, 
Dr. Lanigan, Dr. Charles O’Connor, Mr. Dalton, Sir William 
Betham, and last, not least, by Thomas Moore. The most 
recent authority in favour of their Christian origin is the very 
high one of the late Mr. Petrie. 

In combating the views of Mr. Petrie, Mr. Keane draws 
largely upon the early traditions of Irish history, which repre- 
sent the country as peopled at a very early period by colonies 
from the East. Whatever of legend or of fable is mixed up 
with these traditions, it appears to be the opinion of all persons 
who have examined the subject that they have some foundation 
in truth. At all events there seems no reason to doubt that, 
before the Celtic occupation, Ireland was inhabited by a race of 
people, who had attained a considerable degree of civilization, 
known in the early Irish records among other names by that of 
Tuath de Danaans. To these Tuath de Danaans Mr. Keane 
attributes the building both of the round towers and of some 
other structures which have been generally assumed to be of 
Christian origin—a number of small stone-roofed oratories or 
temples and those curious monoliths generally known as 
sculptured crosses. He has endeavoured to throw light upon 
the obscure traditions relating to these people by bringing in 
an historic theory maintained by some learned men that, at a 
period not long subsequent to the deluge, a family called 
Cuthites, or Cushites, from Cush, one of the grandsons of 
Noah, were driven from the Plain of Shunan and dispersed 
into many countries of the world. The early colonization of 
Treland he believes to have been one of the consequences of 
this dispersion. In this view the opinion which traces their 
origin to the early colonists is corroborated by a comparison 
between the style of architecture of the Irish buildings and 
that of prehistoric buildings to be found in other countries 
in which they may be traced to the same origin. This is 
especially the case with reference to that peculiar style of 
architecture known as Cyclopean, a style admittedly to be found 
In these ancient Irish buildings, and which has been regarded 
as the distinguishing mark of the presence of the Cuthites. 
We must permit Mr. Keane to state his general theory in his 
own words. Speaking of Cormac’s chapel in Cashel, he thus 
sums up the results at which he has arrived :— 


. ‘I shall, I trust, farnish evidence which ought to convince every 
intelligent and impartial student of the subject that it was a heathen 


temple built before the Christian era. This is but one out of nume- | 


Tous specimens of ancient so-called ‘Norman’ stone-roofed houses 


still remaining in Ireland, all of which, as well as the round towers | 


and ancient crosses, were, I have no doubt, erected by the early 

Cuthite iohabitants of Ireland. This will be pronounced a bold state- 

ment, but I believe the proofs will be strong enough to convince 

rs any who at first would regard it as an absurdity—the result of a 

snciful imagination. My proofs will consist of evidence. 

h F irst.—That the Celtic Irish who preceded the English were not 
® architects of those beautiful buildings and sculptured crosses. 


“ Second.—That the English, since the conquest in 1172, have not 
built them. 











In another passage he thus sums up his conclusions :— 


| am disposed on the whole to agree with Mr. O'Brien in ascribing 
the erection of the round towers to the Cuthites, whether under the 
name of Tuath de Danaans, Nemidians, or Fornicenians; and I also 
believe them to have been the artificers of the stone-roofed temples 
and ancient crosses, as well as of the ancient bills and croziers. For 
in addition to the evidence that the predecessors of the Celts were a 
colony of Cuthites who were well skilled in all that in this age con- 
stituted learning and science, especially in the art of building found 
in the Cyclopean architecture, of which they have left traces wherever 
they settled all over the world, we have also the strongest presump- 
tive evidence which the subject will admit of that these towers were 
not built by any subsequent iahabitants of Ireland, and therefore the 
conclusion is reasonable that they were the work of.the Cuthites.” 


It would be, of course, impossible for us to present our readers 
with anything like a full analysis of the arguments by which 
these positions are supported. One of the strongest of them is 
derived from the alleged fact that the Celts who occupied 
Ireland at the time of the English invasion had never been 
builders in stone. In those Pagan days they had no covered 
temples, but they performed their worship either on the tops of 
the hills, or on artificial mounds of earth, After their con- 
version to Christianity their churches were built of wood. All 
the stone castles of which remains exist are to be traced either 
to the Danes or to a Saxon, or rather Norman, origin. 
When Henry II. erected his palace in Dublin he formed it of 
smooth wattles of timbers after the Irish fashion. Of old royal 
palaces of the Celtic monarchs no ruins are to be found. The 
royal residence of Tara has not the remnant of a stone wall, 
and there is not one stone upon another to mark the site of 
the dwelling of Brian Borhoime. A genuine letter is extant, 
written about forty years before the arrival of Strongbow, in 
which Archbishop Malachi describes to his friend, St. Bernard, 
the opposition which he encountered from the people when he 
built a stone cathedral at Bangor. Mr. Keane contends that 
the historic evidence is sufficient to establish that neither the 
Pagan nor the Christian Celts had the architectural skill 
which was requisite for the erection of buildings like the round 
towers. 

To the non-building character of the Celtic inhabitants of 
Ireland Mr. Keane attributes the preservation of the round 
towers, which, according to his theory, have outlasted a period 
of nearly three thousand years. A conquering people who 
build themselves would be more likely to alter or destroy existing 
edifices than a race who had no knowledge of erections in 
stone. The Celtic imagination attributed to supernatural 
agency the erection of those massive structures, for which their 
own knowledge was unable to account. The legends are still 
repeated as to almost every one of these round towers, which 
attribute its building to demons or angels in a single night. 
Superstition did something to protect them, even if their 
demolition had not been a work of labour and difficulty, which 
no one had any temptation to undertake. 


“ Buildings,” says Mr. Keane, * answering to the description of our 
round towers have been noticed by several writers as existing in 
different parts of the world, but everywhere despised, and to a great 
extent unused, the memorials of a race whose name and religion have 
been lost and forgotten. The specimens of such towers to be met with 
in Eastern Europe and Asia are few and far between, because the 
conquerors of the race for whose religion they were erected, left no 
vestiges of either the towers or other temples of their predecessors, 
except such indestructible rock temples as defied their efforts to 
destroy. The circumstances of Ireland were different. The Celts 
who conquered the Cuthites of Ireland had no stone buildings of their 
own, either for temples or palaces, and they seem utterly to have 
despised the stone works of their predecessors, and 80 allowed them 
to remain. In later times their superstitious veneration of these rains 
was the means of preserving them to the present day uninjared save 


by time”’—(p. 304). 

In his “introductory remarks” he sums up in & few 
sentences the historic propositions upon which his theory 
mainly rests :— 

«“ While there is complete evidence to prove that the Celts did not 
build in stone before the twelfth century, another equally important 
fact in support of my views is sustained by even more abundant 
evidence, that antecedent to the Celtic invasion, which took place 
many centuries before our era, Ireland was inhabited by a highly 
civilized race, of building celebrity; and a careful investigation of the 
ancient classic and Orieatal histories and traditions will clearly prove 
the identity of this primitive race with the Cuthites of antiquity, 
about whom Bryant in his ‘Analysia of Ancient Mythology,’ and 


| Faber in his ‘Origin of Pagan Idolatry,’ have so fully written v— 


“ Third.—That Ireland was, up to about a thousand years before | 


Christ, inhabited by a Outhite race celebrated for their skill in these — 


‘8, particularly in that of building. 
ide Pourth.—That Irish topography and yet extant names prove the 
of ntity of most of the Irish saints of antiquity, the reputed founders 
these buildings, with the heathen divinities of Canaan and India.” 





* The Towers and T : igi i i 
emples of Ancient Ireland: their Origin and History dis- 
Hoa _— aad Point of View. By Marcus Keane, M.R.I.A. Dublin: 


(p. xix). 
We are not quite sure that he strengthens his argument by 


- an adoption of all the theories of either Bryant or Faber. One 


of the most curious chapters in the book is that in which many 
of the saints of Ireland, whose names are associated with these 
ancient buildings, are identified with the old Scythian or 
Cuthite deities. We take an instance at random, that of Sait 
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Brigid, the patroness of the round tower of Kildare. Mr. 
Keane tells us that there are 


“Twelve saints of that name. It is associated with religious 
foundations in almost every county in Ireland. The cuetom of 
carrying about an image of that saint on the eve of the first of Feb- 
rnary is plainly derived from heathenism. Her name in Irish is pro- 
nounced as if it were written ‘ Breedh,’ answering to Brida, the 
Scandinavian name of Venus. Among the Tnath de Danaans, Breedh 
was the goddess of poets and smiths.” 


This statement receives a curious confirmation from a passage 
quoted by Mr. Petrie from “The Glossary of Cormac 
McCullinane,” which he thus translates :— 

* Brighit the poetess, the daughter of the Dagdua, the goddess of 
poets, that is the goddess whom poets worship. Very great and noble 
is her presiding care. Her sisters are Brighit, the goddess of smiths, 
and Brighit, the goddess of physic.” 

We can do no more than allude to the chapters devoted to 
the subject of the stone-roofed oratories—they are really too 
small to be called churches. We believe we are correct in 
saying that Mr. Keane is the first writer who has assigned a 
Pagan origin to these buildings. His argument is a very 
curious one, and the similarities he points out between these 
buildings and remains in other countries unquestionably Pagan 
are very startling. To many persons it will perhaps be still 
‘more startling to find a grave question raised as to the 
Christian origin of “the sculptured crosses,” even though they 
differ in many essential points from the crosses found in the 
rest of Christendom. 

** Those,” writes Mr. Keane, “ who are not well infermed as to the 
sculptured details of ancient heathen temples in India, Egypt, and 
Central America, very naturally regard the existence of a cross, 
wherever they find one, as conclusive evidence of a date within the 
Christian era.” 


He adds :— 


“The conclusion does not at all follow. On the contrary, there is 
abundant evidence of the veneration entertained for the Cross in the 
most remote ages of Paganism.” 

Mr. Keane accounts for this by supposing that a prophecy of 
the crucifixion had come down among other primeval traditions 
from Noah to his descendants. He remarks as a peculiarity 
in some of the Irish erucifixions, that the arms of the crucified 
figure are drooping and that the ankles are tied by cords 
instead of being fastened by nails. 

The book is one which must be studied by every one who 
wishes for information upon the very curious subject to which 
it is devoted. Whatever may be the fate of his theory or his 
arguments, Mr. Keane has certainly produced a most creditable 
book. The style is singularly clear and unaffected, and the 
whole work bears internal evidence that it is the production of an 
acute and unprejudiced thinker, and a painstaking and sincere 
inquirer after truth. In treatises upon such subjects the 
‘* getting up ” is of some consequence, and, with the mechanical 
arrangements of the volume, it is impossible to find fault. 
The illustrations are clear and well executed, and we presume 
we may accept the assurance of Mr. Keane, and the guarantee 
of the character of the artists, that they are faithful. Even 
were it not acknowledged, a practised eye could easily detect 
that some of them have been taken from the same woodcuts as 
those used in the essay of Mr. Petrie, which was “ brought 
out ” by the same publishers. There is no objection to this. 
On the contrary, it is some guarantee for their accuracy that they 
were prepared for an essay designed to prove the Christian 
origin of the round towers, and are used for one written 
expressly to refute it. 


CALIPHS AND SULTANS.* 


Se.pom has a greater revolution been effected in letters than 
that which was brought about in Western Europe by the publica- 
tion, in the early part of the eighteenth century, of a French 
translation of “The Thousand and One Nights.” Antony 
Galland, the distinguished Orientalist, was the happy revealer 
of this mine of jewels, and, although he stated that the tales 
were the production of “an unknown Arabian author,” he was 
himself credited with their invention, and scholars denounced 
the work as a forgery. The discovery in more recent times of 
several manuscript copies of the novelettes has amply vindi- 
cated the good faith of Galland in saying that the charming 
narratives he gave to the public between the years 1704 and 
1717 were derived by him from an Arabic source. He did 
indeed somewhat qualify the extreme Orientalism of his ori- 


* Caliphs and Sultans: Being Tales omitted in the Usual Editions of the 
** Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” Re-written and re-arranged by Sylvanus 


Hanley, F.L.S., &c. London: Reeve & Co, 


| 
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ginals, giving a certain tone of Parisian high life to the Asiatic 
wildness of the native story-tellers; but in this we cannot 
doubt that he exercised a wise discretion. For the same 
reason that Bishop Percy would never have obtained any 
general attention to his collection of old English ballads if 
he had printed the contents of his folio MSS. verbatim et 
literatim, as the Early-English Text Society has recently 
done, so would Galland have failed to excite any 
interest in the fastidious world of eighteenth-century readers 
had he translated “The Thousand and One Nights” into a 
species of French-Arabic. The western world was not at that 
time prepared for any such extreme departure from its accus- 
tomed ways and manners; but it may fairly be said that 
Galland’s work helped forward in no small degree the better 
Orientalism of later times. Being speedily translated into 
English and other languages, it acted like the infusion of a 
new element into the literature of Europe. It made the East 
popular; quickened, and warmed, and enriched the effete 
imagination and fancy of the western nations; and corrected, 
by the affluence and splendour of its imagery and its incidents, 
the pseudo-classical exactness and hardness which had prevailed 
since the revival of learning. Once before—at the time of the 
Crusades—European poetry and romance had received a colour 
from the lands of the morning; but in the time of Galland 
this had died out, and nothing but Greek and Roman models 
—often a good deal perverted, or at least deprived of their 
vitality by the process of imitation—was considered worthy of 
a cultivated author’s regards. The second graft from the old 
Eastern stock has flourished so well that we are partaking of 
its fruit to the present day. “The Arabian Nights ” set a fashion 
of Orientalism during the last century, and in the present we have 
had abundance of Anglo-Eastern tales and poems—from the 
graceful phantasies of Moore and Southey to “ The Shaving of 
Shagpat” of Mr. George Meredith. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the mine is far from exhausted. Our authors 
need not trouble themselves to invent sham Oriental stories, for 
the East would afford them an exhaustless supply, if they were 
only acquainted with the Asiatic tongues. The Oriental 
nations are the great story-tellers of the world, and an in- 
telligent search by properly qualified inquirers would. pro- 
bably bring to light an immense addition to our stock of 
Eastern fairy tales. It is not to Arabia only, or even chiefly, 
that we are indebted for “ The Thousand and One Nights.” 
India, Persia, Egypt, and even the Levant, are said to have 
furnished many of the legends, and in those countries much 
might yet be discovered, if it were thought worth while to 
make the attempt. Mr. Lane, in the notes to his learned and 
eloquent translation of “The Arabian Nights,’ has brought 
forward for the first time in a European dress numerous tales 
and anecdotes which all must be delighted to have ; and a little 
more than two years ago we noticed a very excellent collec- 
tion of Oriental stories, translated direct from the originals by 
Mr. Charles Wells. Mr. Sylvanys Hanley, in the volume now 
under consideration, has rather given a new face to narratives 
already existing in the English language, than added anything 
new to what we already possess. He simply proposes to 
present the public with the pith of what Galland, whose copy 
of the original work was imperfect, has omitted from his trans- 
lation. These additional tales he has chiefly derived from Dr. 
Scott’s revised English version of Galland’s translation 
(1811-12), Lambe (1826), Chavis and Cazotte (1793), Von 
Hammer (through Trébutien, 1828), and Mr. Lane (1841). The 
tales have been re-told, and Mr. Hanley acknowledges that he 
has taken many liberties with them, abridging what he con- 
siders the duller parts, occasionally modifying customs and 
sentiments which in his opinion render the heroes less estimable 
and more tedious, and discarding the peculiar phraseology and 
Moslem tone of thought which the legends derived from Arab 
story-tellers, but which Mr. Hanley considers may be rea'ly a 
perversion of the more remote originals. That the book is an 
entertaining collection of brief romances will not be denied; 
but the style is poor and superficial. The stories want the 
true Eastern flavour—the glow and richness of their native 
lands. As a favourable specimen of the author’s manner, 
however, we quote from “ Jamasp, and the Queen of the 
Serpents,” the following account of a youth escaping from a 
cavern in which he had been imprisoned :— 


“ He thrast his knife into the dark chink, and to his joy found that 
the seemingly solid rock crumbled beneath its blade; then he inbro- 
duced his hand, and tore out a large piece of cement, and soon light 
poured in freely from the rapidly enlarged cavity. By strenuous 
exertions he wade the opening sufficiently large to enter, and then 
having stood upon the little mound of rubbish which he bad scooped 
out, and thas raised himself to a fitting level, be leaped-as it were into 
the hole, and after a brief yet painful contest with the falling earth, 

' f uud himeelf in eafety on the other side. 
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“ The prospect now before him was scarcely reassuring; it seemed 
to threaten the same doom which he had so lately exalted in having 
avoided; ouly his prison was more capacious. It was midday, and 
the light which streamed down perpendicularly from above showed 
him that he was standing in a narrow gully, between two abruptly 
precipitous walls of rock. The mountain, by some volcanic agency, 
had been rift asunder; and the almost touching cliffs seemed to 
heighten in the distance. Still there was hope, for some devious 
torrent might have forced a rude yet practicable passage to the 
summit. 

“The youth then advanced rapidly along the smooth and sandy 
pathway, which, sloping downwards for many a mile, still presented 


the same monotonous aspect. Far up he could faintly descry gleaming | 


veins of virgin gold meandering in profasion along the white crystal- 


line rock, which, though stained here and there with rusty deposits | 


from minute rills, was everywhere solid as adamant. As he gazed for 
an instant upon the intense azure of the sky above, and the boundless 


the latent poetry of his soul was roused; he became conscious of the 
mingled awfulness and beauty of the scene before him; he compre- 
hended the stern mercilessness of smiling Nature. 


“ Then, as he still advanced, the character of the strata changed. | 


The path became soft and pasty, the walls more grey and opaque; no 
longer shining, they only gleamed faintly as the now slanting sun- 
light was reflected from them. Here and there cropped out rich green 
masses, which sparkled more brightly than the mica-slate in which 
they were imbedded. One of these, washed from its matrix by the 
storms of centuries, lay on the hitherto untrodden path. Instinctively 
attracted by its glitter and bright hue, Jamasp almost unconsciously 
stooped down and picked up the fallen mineral; it was a group of 
emeralds, whose clustered cubes, though perceptibly flawed by their 
fall, would have adorned a prince’s diadem. The acquisition of this 
prize quickened his love of life, and acted as a stimulus to his flagging 
strength. Life seems much more precious, because more enjoyable, in 
the rich than in the poor; and now Jamasp had that in his possession 
which would ensure him competence, if not wealth. So, though 
weary aud somewhat hungry, he manfully*trudged on with reanimated 
spirit. 

* Would the mountain range go on for ever, or would he at length 
behold the walls diminishing in altitude, until a plain appeared ? 
Eventually it must be so, he argued, but when? Would his strength 
hold out until food and freedom could be obtained, or were his bones 
destined to rot upon the now oozy soil? For although no sound of 
falling waters disturbed the solemn silence, and no mould or clay was 
visible overhead (daylight was fast fading); the pathway grew more 
and more muddy, and h's feet occasionally plashed in slimy pools as 
he wearily staggered onwards. The water grew deeper at every step. 
It was already up to his knees; should headvance? There was little 
choice. 
tracing from whence the waters had descended, and perchance of 
ascending in their channel. Again the stream grew wider and deeper, 
the bottom more and more slippery. His progress became slower. 
The liquid had nearly reached his lips; he quaffed it, felt refreshed, 
and betook himself to swimming. No longer did he gaze upon the 
menacing walls of his prison; he stubbornly breasted the opposing 
stream. Soon, however, he became faint with weariness, and his 
ineffective strokes became more and more feeble.” 


Mr. Hanley’s volume may be read for amusement, but it 
possesses no great literary value, and is not likely to maintain 
for itself a permanent place. 








MARITIME INTERNATIONAL LAW.* 


It israther a remarkable circumstance that, notwithstanding | 1 the 
the position which England holds as the greatest commercial | between two countries with extensive commercial intercourse and 
| rapid and frequent communication, a perfect neutrality in the event 


and naval Power of the world, and the fact that the decisions 
of the judges presiding in her Admiralty Courts have influenced 
and to a great extent moulded modern international law, yet 
the subject is one which, until within the last few years, 
had not found even a subordinate place in the studies of 
English lawyers. 
which arose out of it, for a time attracted an amount of public 
attention to the subject, and most newspaper readers had an 
opportunity of learning something of public law. Subsequent 
events, in which this country became mixed up, tended to keep 
alive the interest. We had.the debates and correspondence on 
the Trent affair, which involved the question whether the 
captain of a foreign ship of war had the right, of his own 
authority only, and without the intervention of a prize court, 
to remove persons from the vessel of a friendly Power. Then 
we had the public trials for offences alleged to have been com- 
mitted against the Foreign Enlistment Act, and the discussions 
upon the escape of privateers from our ports, which still remain 
in the shape of the claims by the American Government in 
respect of the depredations of the Confederate gunboat 
No. 290, commonly known as the Alabama. International 
law may have a share of the attention of those engaged 
in the study or the practice of the law, whilst these questions 
continue to be agitated, but it is more than probable that as 
800n as the subject ceases to occupy the attention of the general 





* The Elements of Maritime International Law; with a Preface on some Un- 
settled Questions of Public Law. By William De Burgh, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, London; Longmans, 


Behind was certain destruction, in front the possibility of | 





body of the community, public law will have as little place in 
the studies of the professional lawyer. There are many reasons 
why this should be so, and why this branch of law should con- 
tinue to be left, as it has been so completely, in the hands of 
Continental jurists. The English lawyer, like the great bulk of 
his countrymen, is a practical creature. He studies his pro- 
fession, not so much from love of it as for the material advan- 
tages which he may derive from it. The law of torts and 
contracts may find him occupation, may give him a good 
position before the public, and may lead him to wealth and the 
honours of his profession, whilst the most deeply read publicist 
will perhaps have an opportunity offered him once or twice in 
every quarter of a century of instructing the public anonymously, 
and through the columns of a newspaper; but he will find his 


sheet of snowy quartz which stretched as far as his eye could reach, | erudition useless in the determination of the disputes of 


ordinary life, and generally a very unmarketable commodity. 
The French or German lawyer, on the other hand, acquires 
a knowledge of the principles of international law at the 
same time that he is making himself acquainted with that 
branch of the law in the practice of which he is to be engaged ; 
for most Continental codes have the same basis as public law— 
the works of the Roman jurisconsults. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that our lawyers should, upon public questions, emu- 
late our armies in their state of unpreparedness, and only 
become learned when the contest has been half finished; and 
we have therefore so much the more reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon the appearance of a work like the present, 
which is devoted to that branch of international law which is 
undoubtedly of the greatest practical importance. Mr. De Burgh, 
in the body of his work, confines himself principally to questions 
more immediately connected with blockades. Among other 
subjects he discusses the right of approach, visitation, and 
search ; resistance to search; the effect of neutral goods being 
on board an enemy’s merchant-ship or on board an armed 
belligerent vessel; the character and domicile of enemies; 
trading with an enemy; ships sailing under an enemy’s flag 
or papers; ship documents, contraband of war, blockade, and 
the procedure and jurisdiction of prize courts. That portion 
of the book before us, however, to which subjects at present 
under public discussion give the greatest amount of interest, is 
the preface, in which the author enters upon an inquiry into 
certain unsettled questions of public law. In describing 
neutrality, Mr. De Burgh observes :— 

‘** Neutrality is of two kinds—natural or perfect, and imperfect or 
qualified; an imperfect neutrality being that which is modified by 
special compact or treaty stipulation. Instances of this latter kind 
are of frequent occurrence in the history of Europe; the permanent 
neutrality of Switzerland, which was guaranteed by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815; of the city of Cracow with its territory, which was 
secured by the final act of the same Congress; and the perpetual 
neutrality of Belgium, are examples of this kind of qualified or imper- 
fect neutrality.—(Wheaton’s ‘ Hist. of Law of Nations,’ p. 552. Ibid. 
pp. 441-445.) Other instances are supplied by those cases where an 
alliance limited by treaty to certain purposes exists, as between the 
neutral and one of the belligerent States; or when, under a qualified 
neutrality arising out of antecedent treaty stipulations, the armed 
vessels and prizes of one belligerent are admitted into the neutral 
ports, while those of the other are excluded. On the other hand, as 


of one of them becoming involved in war is hardly perhaps to be looked 
for as practicable. ‘ Neutral nations,’ says Wheaton, ‘ cannot remain 


| wholly unaffected by the existence of a war between those communi- 


The late American war, and the questions | 


ties with whom they continue to maintain their accustomed relations 
of friendship and commerce.’ (‘Inter. Law,’ p. 697. Ed. by Law- 
rence.) And it is to be observed that the increasing independence of 
private citizens—an independence which it has been the policy of 
modern international law to recognise and extend—of any responsi- 
bility attaching to them for the public acts of the States of which they 
are subjects, while on the one hand it is of service as aiding to main- 
tain an undercurrent of commercial and pacific intercourse at the 
same time that the communities with which they carry on such in- 
tercourse are avowedly at war, is on the other hand open to this 
objection, amongst others, that advantage is taken of the protection 
thus thrown around, and the stimulus given to private commerce, to 
engage in transactions of a questionable character, which may tend to 
compromise the neutrality of the Government of which they are subjects. 
It is plain that if private persons, who have extensive dealings in any 
one commodity which, aluhough not perhaps notoriously contraband, 
yet is of admitted use in war, and in which one of the belligerents is 
notoriously deficient, are permitted so far to dissociate themselves 
from the Government as to carry on this trade unchecked, the osten- 
sible neutrality of a State would become little else than a shadow in 
a shadow in the face of the aid then given privately to one of the 
belligerents. Under sucha state of facts the character of neutrality 
assumed by the nation whose subjects so conduct themselves would 
simply disappear, and she would present the not very consistent atti- 
tude of an ostensible impartiality and standing aloof on the part of 
the governing power, at the same time that her cisizens were directly 
taking part in the war, with probably all the vigour which a state of 
hostilities might impart to commercial speculation, in creating @ 
demand for articles—other than those avowedly contraband—for which 


| there is no use, or but slight use, in times of peace.” 
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This neutrality the Americans say we have violated; and with 
reference to the Alabama, they make their complaint somewhat 
in these terms:—They say that the vessel was not built, 
equipped, or despatched from a neutral port to sail as contra- 
band merchandise, subject to the chances of capture and of a 


market in a foreign port, but that she shipped a crew of fighting | 


men ina neutral country—took in her armament, by the skilful 
disposition of her builders, in other neutral territory ; that she 
had not a trait of mercantile adventure or risk about her; that 
she was warlike and hostile from the very beginning; and that 
the contract was to make her such. Upon the claim thus put 
forward, Mr. De Burgh—after quoting from Vattel, Bynker- 
shoek, Grotius, Wolff, and Martens—offers the following 
remarks :— 


‘Those writers whose opinions are here given are not, it should 
be observed, distinguished among civilians for either extending or 
confining the rights and duties of neutral relatively to belligerent 
States. They seem to consider the question of public law, which they 
have undertaken to examine, in the Sight in which, as they conceive, 
all international subjects should be investigated, having regard to that 
system of public morality and good faith and general usage among 
nations to which all vexed questions can be reduced. This appeal to 
general usage is a consequence of that theoretical equality which 
exists between all sovereign States, no matter, in fact, what difference 
there may be in their actual strength or the weight which they may 
possess in international transactions. The differences that arise on 
questions of right, between political bodies thus on a footing of inde- 
pendence, are to be adjusted on that basis of equality and reciprocity 
which are fundamental conditions in measuring the remedies for in- 
ternational wrong (Vattel, ‘ Droit des Gens,’ lib. ii. c. 17, § 323); and 
the more powerful any State may be in fact, the more she ought to 
allow this principle of reciprocity to influence her dealings with other 
nations, inasmuch as thus only would be built up and maintained that 
system of public Jaw and justice by which all communities, the less 
guilty with the greater, are alike ubliged. And when any point of 
difficulty does arise it seems less preferable to cast about for technical 
reasons applicable to municipal enactments—such as the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, for instance—than at once to acknowledge the implied 
engagement that rests on all communities to treat such cases upon the 
broader ground of international comity. Now the claims bro aght 
against the British Government by the Government of the United 
States in the matter of the ship Alabama may be summed up briefly 
thus:—that England, forgetful or not observant of these principles of 
the law of natidns, did not maintain a true neutrality—a_ true 
neutrality, that is to say, having regard to the principle of reciprocity, 
of doing as she would be done by. And when the equipment of the 
vessel itself is considered—that in her very form and construction she 
was hostile ; that she needed hardly any farther munition than that 
which her own frame supplied to make her formidable to pacific 
merchandise ; that of her it be might said in an almost literal sense 
of the poet’s words,— 


‘She walked the waters as a thing of life’ ; 


and that no attempt was made on the part of her builders to disguise 
what indeed was most apparent, that she was intended as a vessel of 
war—the conclusion seems forced upon us, that England, in the 
matter of this vessel chiefly, was oblivious of those duties which lay 
at the root of a real and genuine neutrality, and does owe to her 
powerful neighbour some acknowledgment, if not more substantial 
reparation, for the injaries which the property of peaceful citizens 
have sustained from such forgetfulness. When, moreover, to this is 
added that even if the case is looked at as one of infringement of the 
provisions of a particular municipsl law—the Foreign Enlistment 
Act—there can be no question but that a colourable evasion of the 
Act had been committed and was unpunished, it becomes clear that 
the Federal Government had most serious grounds for their remon- 
strance. And that this Act was eoevaded is plain from Lord Ruseell’s 
own acknowledgment; for, writing to the American Minister on the 
subject, he says :—‘ With reference te your observation with regard 
to the infringement of the Enlistment Act, I have to remark that it is 
true the Foreign Enlistment Act, or any other Act for the same 
purpose, can be evaded by very subtle contrivances; but her 
Majesty cannot on that account go beyond the letter of the existing 
law.’ (‘Par. Papers relating to Foreign Affairs,” 1862, pp. 35, 
65, 185.)” 





NEW NOVELS.* 


“ JEante’s Quiet Lire” is one of those dull, opaque books 
which the critic is the less likely to forgive, not because it has 
no virtues, but because it has no vices. The author, striking 
the very dullest chord in the romancist’s lyre, suffers the 
tedious vibration to sustain itself to the very last chapter. 
“ Jeanie’s Quiet Life” is a book without incident, character, 
plot, sentiment, or freshness. It has literally nothing to 
recommend it. We are the more inclined to be severe because 
we trace throughout the three tedious volumes that sickly kind 
of diction which Lord Byron called “ Rosa-Matilda-ish.” The 
adverb “so” and the conjunction “ and” 


dver are the only dis- 
tinctive features of the book. 


Its conventionality is so obvious 





* Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the Author of ‘St. Olave’s,” &¢. London: Hurst 


& Blackett. 
How I Rose in the World: a Novel. London: Skeet. 
Giant Despair. By Morley Farrow. Loudon: Tinsleys. 





| that it is simply painful. The author employs the exact terms 
of description which you may find in seventy out of every 
hundred novels of the day. Take this for instance :— 


“She was a slight, delicate woman, but bright and cheery, as 
unlike the first Mrs. Lyneton as one woman could be to another. A 
geotle little creature with sunny blue eyes and a winning smile, and 
a sweet Scottish accent, and pretty unassuming ways, more like those 
of a girl than of a full-grown married woman; ways, indeed, which 
seemed scarcely suitable to the mistress of the grand old home- 
stead,” &. 


Or this :-— 


* Gwendoline Lyneton, too, not knowing what the little gossiping 
world said of her, lived on her own quiet life, apart as it had ever 
been, except in those few years of the second Mrs. Lyneton’s time, 
from such sympathy or kindness, hers not being a nature that could 
stretch out far for either. The outward life which she had to live was 
lived with all gravity and graciousness. Of the inner life, that life 
which raged (sic) sometimes through the paleness of her face,” &c. 


The plot of this namby-pamby tale, such as it is, may 
thus be briefly summed up: Jeanie is a quiet girl, with 
whom a very stupid kind of man called Hugh falls in 
love. Jeanie belongs to a high-born family, and Hugh 
does not. The result is, the representative of the high-born 
family, Mr. Lyneton, dismisses Hugh, whom he had taken into 
his house as a secretary; and Hugh, after such amount of 
reflection as only a stupid man would need to divine the reason 
of his dismissal, takes his cue, and seeks employment elsewhere. 
Well, Jeanie, whose quiet life consists in going to Eaton-square, 
enjoying herself at balls, &c., and departing thence to the Con- 
tinent in company with a number of gay friends, adheres in the 
most womanly manner to Hugh, and on her return tells him 
she loves him, and they get married. This elaborate, ingenious, 
and complicated plot is helped into three volumes by the love 
of one Gwendoline Lyneton, “a haughty creature, with pale 
yellow hair”—the true conventional type of the modern 
subordinate heroine— and a certain “ soldier-like looking man,” 
called Maurice Demeron. 
by a Mr. and Mrs. Mallinson, whose notion of humour is of the 
thorough music-hall description ; for their whole fun consists in 
“ sniffing,” to use the elegant term of the author. ‘“ Jeanie’s 
Quiet Life” is about as poor a novel as we ever read. 

“How I Rose in the World” is a long-winded shriek, 
written, we suspect, under the inspiring influence of a night before 
the curtain of the “ Britannia—the Great Theatre at Hoxton.” 
It is the exact reverse of “ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,’’ attaining that 
degree in absurdity which the other does in dulness. The 
author apparently sat down to write with his teeth clenched. 
He opens his thrilling narrative with an account of a boy fol- 
lowing a man—a boy who “strains every nerve in his little 
body in his bootless effort to overtake him,’ who at last 
becomes “ breathless and in agony,” whilst “drops of moisture 
stand upon his brow, and trickle down his nose, mingle with 
his tears, and find a common sesting-place in his mouth.” 
“His throat swells even to suffocation, and he tugs at his 
shirt-collar in the desperation of despair. Ah! joy unutter- 
able! the button-hole bursts, the bands give way? and he feels 
the keen, cold air upon his neck and bosom.” When he over- 
takes the man, the man (whose moustache and eye scowl at 
him) exclaims, “ Boy, begone!’’ We at once see, then, what 
description of man this is; and we feel confirmed in our 
growing suspicions when, a little further on, we hear this san- 
guinary villain asking the boy “ What should prevent my 


The comic characters are sustained 





dashing your brains out against that dripping wall?” “ How 
I Rose in the World” is a hook to be read in an attic by 
servants. 

“ Giant Despair,” by Morley Farrow, is a refreshing book to 
turn to and applaud after the poor staff we have been forced to 
read and condemn. We have no wish to mar the interest 
with which these volumes will be read by any analysis of the 
plot. Though not very original in design, and though con- 
taining a superabundance of the element of love, the narrative 
is most pleasantly told, and told with a finish that at all events 
| proves the earlier works of the author to have helped him on 
| to a maturer view of life and manners. The prologue to the 
story is written with much naiveté, and a certain grace and 
| easiness of style which at once fix the attention. There is no 

attempt at mannerism. All that is needful to be said is said 
in a straightforward, honest manner. Here and there Mr. 
Farrow gives indication of a higher capability of thought than 
is manifested by the general tone of his book. ‘Though few 
and far between, these touches of life, of pathos, or of humour 
are full of suggestiveness, and worth all the rest of the story 
put together. Of what originality Mr. Farrow is capable mm 
his descriptions the following extract will show :— 


“In stature they (i.e, two sisters) were abont equal, and their 
features had not altered much from their conformation iu childhood. 
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Their heads were very small, and the most graceful and beautiful | 


heads I ever saw. Each had the same thick, silky, dark brown hair, 
which was always worn plainly—a style that went far to set off the 
exquisite shape of their small heads. Ronnd, smooth foreheads in 
both, and under them eyes ordinarily tender and quiet, but at times 
lighted up with a strange intensity as though from some inner fire of 
thought or feeling that was rarely called into action. I never 
remarked this look without involuntarily wondering whether it was 
traceable to any source from which might ultimately arise those con- 
sequences which were most to be dreaded.” 

Those consequences were madness. With this we think we 
have said enough to convince our readers that this book will 
repay a perusal. 


ADVICE TO GIRLS.* 


Ir was a great pity that the lady who undertook this work 
did not follow the piece of advice with which she concluded 
her preface, “ Physician, heal thyself.” Taking her not as a 
physician, but as a quack, it might have been better for the 
world if she had swallowed some of her own nostrums. If the 
experiment resulted in this book, not being written, there 
would be a volume of nonsense less in the world. Not that 
there is not some fun to be got out of it; but unfortunately for 
the writer the comedy is unconscious, she did not mean it, and 
cannot, consequently, claim to have amused us. She is 
essentially feminine in her style, fond of italics, given to 
wandering, addicted to lapses of meaning, and to going miles 
out of her intended course. The opening chapter is inexpres- 
sibly dull and pointless. The second is devoted to “ Talents 
and Ambition,” and contains an illustrative tale. Agnes 
Kerrison was industrious, and fond of German exercises ; while 
her friend, Eleanor Arkwright, does nothing but dance waltzes. 
Kleanor in time becomes the bride of the “ Hon. Algernon 
St. Kitts, an attaché at the English embassy at Berlin.” 
Agnes, however, is not so fortunate; her papa, who was a 
merchant prince (in italics), came to grief, and his good 
daughter lives with him, and manages his bookkeeping. She 
then finds that they have not enough to support themselves, 
and she goes to her former schoolmistress, who packs her off 
to a Lady Fulham as_ governess. Who should Lady 
Fulham turn out to be but Eleanor Arkwright, and now a 
fashionable woman of the world, who would scarce 
recognise her old friend. However, she allows her to remain 
in the house, where she fascinated and married a brother of 
Lady Fulham’s; and the last time our accomplished authoress 
saw the virtuous Agnes, she was the mother of a little boy 
“so merry and so manly,” that the nurses “ agree in calling 
him a Turk and a pickle.” We leave our readers to discover 
the value of those curious expressions of endearment, and to 
admire the moral of the story, which is that if you keep close 
to German grammar in your youth, before middle age arrives 
you may marry a barrister and have a hittle 7'urk and a 
pickle in the house (in italics). 

We are informed, and we think it right to give as much 
publicity as possible to the information that “it is no uncommon 
thing nowadays to hear girls boast that they have walked 
sixteen or eighteen miles, and ‘knocked up’ their male 
escorts; or that to drive a dog-cart is far preferable to a pony 
carriage.” 

**T lately heard a young lady of this description declare that ‘ she 
always jibbed at babies,’ and that ‘ drinking tea was horribly slow— 
pale ale was the stuff to sleep upon.’ Now, all this sort of thing isin 
wretched taste; it is not merely unladylike, but positively unfemi- 
nine, and can never excite admiration or make you popular in quarters 
where popularity and admiration are worth having. [Far be it from 
me to counsel your being in any way missyish or lackadaisical; but I am 
sure your own sense will tell you that there is a happy medium in 
these matters, as in all others. It is not a total abstinence from out- 
door sports and pastimes that I am advising, but a moderate and 
judicious use of them. Riding and driving, and even hunting and 
fishing are innocent amusements, so long as you undertake them in a 


strictly feminine spirit, and with no wish to acquire the reputation of | 


being a fast girl, or a dashing girl, or @ jolly girl.” 


We are then told that it is not unusual for young ladies to 
shoot, and that if this is their peculiar vanity they ought to 
acquire perfection in the art. We confess that we think as yet 
the number of girls who frequent the stubbles with breech- 
loaders is not very great, and that the moors are not haunted in 
the season by many knickerbockered females; but then our 
experience is probably very inferior and limited when compared 
with that of our authoress. Turning to mental recreation, girls 
are recommended to stucy the works of Miss Young, Miss 
Austen, and Miss Muloch, with a view to a moral navigation, 
expressed in the phrase of ‘ Steering life’s young barque.” 


~ 





* Spring Time ; or, Words in Season : a Book jof Friendly Counsel for Girls, 
By Sydney Cox. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co, 
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On the whole, however, Sydney Cox disapproves of novels, 
“by a series of improbable causes bringing on impossible 
events, they are apt to give a romantic turn to the mind 
which is often in after years productive of errors in 
judgment, and often of fatal ‘mistakes in conduct.” Berlin 
wool samplers, and dancing to the selfish exclusion of 
plainer girls, should also be avoided. Above all things, dogs 
should not be petted too much. “No one,” writes Sydney 
Cox with solemnity, “can be fonder of dogs than the 
writer of these pages, but they must be dogs in their proper 
places, and not when treated as though they were babies.” This 
sacred belief in the baby is a touch of real nature. Hugging 
and kissing dogs “is disgusting.” As for allowing dogs to 
sleep in their mistresses’ beds, that is an atrocity for which 
language fails to supply Sydney Cox with terms sufficiently 
severe enough to condemn. ‘ Nasty is much too mild a term. 
It is the very extreme essence of nastiness.” “The very ex- 


treme essence of nastiness ” is a degree of impropriety which the 


mind fails to realize; but perhaps so much the better. We do 
agree with Sydney Cox that endearments lavished on spaniels 
or terriers become irritating, especially to male visitors, and 


| exhibit a waste of capacity which should not be encouraged. 


In her dissertation on “ Love,” which she curiously dashes 
into with the determination of “ taking the bull by the horns,” 
Sydney Cox, in the first place, would deprive the passion of 
all “mystery.” She regrets sadly that we cannot construct 
human nature afresh, and that as we find it we must put up 
with its imperfections :— 


“If you must fall in love with some one, there are three or four 
classes of men whom I would especially counsel you against falling in 
love with, or rather, I should say, engaging yourself to; for if I 
speak of love at all, it is, of course, to that climax of love affairs that 
I would help you to safely and wisely steer your barque. First, then, 
do not engage yourself to an idle man, by which I mean one whose 
income is just sufficient for his support, but who bas no profession or 
occupation of any kind. Such men are generally insufferable as 
husbands, and a marriage with such a one is rarely happy after the 
first honeymoon days are passed. Many of the evils which I pointed 
out to you as consequent upon idleness in yourselves, are equally sure 
to be developed in an idle busband. And he is usually either capri- 
cious and tyrannical, or else an effeminate molly-coddle, meddling 
with those household matters and domestic arrangements which 
should appertain exclusively to the wife. The happiest marriages are 
those where business or professional engagements compel the husband 
to be absent from home for some hours every day. But, of course, in these 
remarks, I do not include men whose income is so large as to be an 
employment in itself. Landed estates, or Parliamentary duties, or 
even a love of field-sports, and the means of enjoying them, exempt a 
man from the penalties of idleness. My next counsel to you is not to 
engage yourself toa man who is too near your own age, or to one 
who is old enough to be your father. In the first case, you will never 
respect or look up to him as a wife should to her husband, and, 
moreover, after a few years, you willappear much older than he does; 
indeed, when both are forty, you may find yourself mistaken for his 
mother instead of his wife. In the second case, that of marrying a 
man too greatly your senior, matters may go on smoothly and happily 
for many years, but there will come a time when, instead of being 
what poets call ‘an old man’s darling,’ you will find yourself tied to 
a querulous old invalid, who has but little sympathy with your tastes, 
pursuits, and amusements, and yet can scarcely bear you to be away 
from his side or out of his sight.” 


This is not, after all, bad advice. There is a great deal of 
sense in the remark that “the happiest marriages are those 
where business or professional engagements compel the husband 
to be absent from home for some hours every day.” The 
happiness in those blissful unions consists, of course, in the 
meeting, not in the absence. If too much of it was concen- 
trated in the latter a cynical turn could be given to the enjoy- 
ment; but Sydney Cox is not cynical, she is sufficiently matter 
of fact without being cynical. She warns her pupils or clients 
against love in a cottage, and reminds them with equal point 
and originality that “ when poverty comes in at the door love 
flies out at the windcw.” 

After “ Love” girls are advised upon the virtue of punctu- 
ality, which is enforced by a story called “Too late.” In this 
appalling narrative a young lady’s evil habit causes the death 
of her father. The details are too harrowing for extract. From 
this we get on to jealousy, combs, crinolines, and garments, 
which are described as “ better being left to the imagination.” 
Sydney Cox discourses on all those matters in her own easy 
and graceful fashion. Her reflections are partly after this 
kind :— 

‘‘T wonder, too, whether my heroine with the unpresentable hair- 
brushes would make a good nurse in a sick room? I am so afraid 
she would let it get horribly untidy, and administer my medicine 
from a dirty glass. Just fancy a tonic mixture flavoured with last 
week’s black draught, or a convalescent glass of sherry with a 
soupcon of castor-oil floating about in it! I really fee! quite tha.kfal 
that she is never likely to attend upon me.” 


Those who may be bitten with a taste for extravagance had 
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better read the story in this volume of “ Three Fair Damsels 
and Three Five-pound Notes.” It is fearfully and wonderfully 
madeand told. Sydney Cox was told it “ long, long ago, winlst 
still a tenant of the nursery.” We cannot, we regret, linger over 
its beauties nor dwell upon the subsequent chapters on “Pride,” 
“ Friends,” “ Intellectual Occupations,” and “ Beauty.” We 
must take leave of Sydney Cox, with a sincere respect for the 
courage which enabled her to attempt instructing in minor 
and in major morals, in Shakespeare and the musical glasses, 
in religion and clear starching, without being sustained by a 
knowledge of any one of those branches of education, or even 
of the language in which she tried to convey a notion of her 
meaning. 








ITALIAN JOURNEYS.* 


Mr. Howe ts is a pleasant companion. His style is graphic 
and picturesque, and he does not rhapsodize after the manner 
of his countrymen, who think they are bound to go into ecstasies 
over ruins or to laugh at them. He has also the power of 
literary photographing, which enables him to place pen-and- 
ink pictures before us. 

In his account of Ferrara, Mr. Howells alludes to the tale 
of Parisina and Hugo. He found the cells in which the dismal 
tragedy was enacted now warm, dry, and comfortable. The 
people who showed the place tried to make the most of it by 
saying that in the time of the event those cells were much 
more disagreeable, which, Mr. Howells drily remarks, was no 
doubt true. Our author was pleased with the Italian officers. 
He found them very gay, pleasant fellows. They possess, he 
says, an “ American freedom of style,” and “ brag in a manner 
that makes one feel at home immediately.” He comments on 
the fact of the military associations tending to unify Italy. 
The officers fraternize together, and instead of speaking patois 
use pure Italian. Here is a sketch of the hotel at Bologna :— 


** It was a motley company that sat down in Hotel Brun the morn- 
ing after our arrival in Bologna to a breakfast of murky coffee and 
furry beefsteaks, associated with sleek, greasy, lukewarm fried 
potatoes. I am sure that ifeach of our weather-bound pilgrims had 
told his story, we had been as well entertained as those at Canter- 
bury. However, no one thought fit to give his narrative bat a 
garrulous old Hebrew from London, who told us how he had been 
made to pay fifteen guineas for a carriage to cross the Apennines, and 
had been obliged to walk part of the way at that price. He was 
evidently proud, now the money was gone, of having been cheated of 
go much; and in him we saw that there was at least one human being 
more odious than a purse-proud Englishman—namely, a purse-proud 
English Jew. He gave his noble name after a while, as something 
too precious to be kept from the company, when recommending cone 
of the travellers to go to the Hotel d’ Angleterre in Rome: ‘ The best 
otel out of England. You may mention my name, if you like— 
Mr. Jonas.’ The recipient of this favour noted down the talismauic 
words in his pocket-book, and Mr. Jonas, conscious of having con- 
ferred a benefit on his race, became more odious to it than ever. An 
Englishman is of a composition so uncomfortably original that no one 
can copy him, though many may caricature. I saw an American in 
London once who thought himself an Englishman because he wore 
leg-of-mutton whiskers, declaimed against nuiversal suffrage and 
republics, and had an appetite for high game. He was a hateful 
animal, surely, but he was not the British lion; and this poor Hebrew 
at Bologna was not a whit more successful in his imitation of the 
illustrious brute, though he talked, like him, of nothing but hotels, 
and routes of travel, and hackmen and porters, and seemed to have 
nothing to do in Italy but get through it as quickly and abusively as 
possible.”’ . 

/ 

\ Mr. Howells’s book is mainly amusing from the manner in 
which the character of the writer creeps out. He exhibits all 
the shrewdness and humour of the Yankee, without too much 

' ia ‘ =e 
of his vulgarity.) He is fond of picking up good stories. 
This, we suspect, is entirely home-grown :— 





“There was once a consul at » who indicated his office-hours 
by the legend on his door, ‘ In from ten to one.’ An old ship-captain, 
who kept coming for about a week without finding the consn!, at last 
furiously wrote, in the terms of wager, under this legend, ‘Ten to one 
you’re out!’ 

“* My friend also states that one day a visitor of his remarked, ‘ I’m 
rather surprised to find yon in. As a general rule, I never do find 
consuls in.’ Habitually, his fellow-countrymen entertained him with 
accounts of their misadventures in reaching him. It was useless to 
represent to them that his house was in the most convenient locality 
in , where, indeed, no stranger can walk twenty rods from his 
hotel without losing himself; that their guide was an ass, or their 
courier a rogue. They listened to him politely, bat they never par- 
doned him in the least ; and neither willl forgive the consul at Genoa. 
I had no earthly consular business with him, but a private favour to 
ask. It was Sunday, and I could not reasonably expect to find him at 
his office, or anybody to tell me where he lived; but I have seldom 
had so keen a sense of personal wrong and national neglect as in my 
search for that consul’s house. 





* Italian Journeys. By W. D. Howells, Author of “‘ Venetian Life.’”” Londoa: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
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“In Italy there is no species of fact with which any human being 
you meet will not pretend to have perfect acquaintance, and, of course, 
the driver whose fiacre we took professed himself a complete guide 
to the consul’s whereabouts, and took us successively to the resi- 
dences of the consuls of all the South American republics. It occurred 
to me that it might be well to inquire of these officials where their 
colleague was to be found ; but it is true that not one consul of them 
was at home! Their doors were opened by vacant old women, in 
whom a vague intelligence feebly guttered, like the wick of an 
expiring candle, and who, after feigning to throw floods of light on 
the object of my search, successively flickered out, and left me in 
total darkness,” 


The descriptions given of Pompeii are vivid and clever. 
Mr. Howells is not in the least eloquent, but he manages to 
bring up the scenes before us warmly and distinctly enough. 
He has strongly the instincts of an artist :— 


* One of the most pleasing of all the scenes is that in one of the 
houses, of the ‘ Judgment of Paris,’ in which the shepherd sits upon 
a bank in an attitude of ineffable and flattered importance, with one 
leg carelessly crossing the other, and both hands resting lightly on 
his shepherd’s crook, while the goddesses before him await his 
sentence. Naturally the painter has done his best for the victress in 
this rivalry, and you see 


* Idalian Aphrodite beautiful,’ 


as she should be, but with a warm and piquant spice of girlish resent- 


ment in her attitude, that Paris should pause for an instant, which is 
altogether delicious :— 

* And I beheld great Here’s angry eyes.’ 
Awful eyes! How did the painter make them? The wonder of all 
these Pagan freseoes is the mystery of the eyes—still, beautiful, in- 
human. You cannot believe that it is wrong for those tranquil-eyed 
men and women to do evil, they look so calm and so unconscious in 
it all; and in the presence of the celestials, as they bend upon you 
those eternal orbs, in whose regard you are but a part of space, you 
feel that here art has achieved the unearthly. I know of no words 
in literature which give a sense (nothing gives the idea) of the stare 
of these gods, except that magnificent line of Kingsley’s describin 
the advance over the sea towards Andromeda of the oblivions and un- 
sympathizing Nereids. They floated slowly up, and their eyes 


‘ Stared on her, silent and atill, like the eyes in the honse of 
’ 99 


the idols. - 


One of the frescoes, according to Mr. Howells, represented a 
belated husband. “ He had been out till two o’clock in the 
morning, electioneering for Pansa, the friend of the people. 
(‘Pansa and Roman Gladiators,’ ‘Pansa and Christians to 
the Beasts,’ was the platform), and he had left his placens 
uxor at home alone with the children, and now within this 
door that placens weor awaited him. 

American sailors get badly treated at Naples. There are 
slums there for them, as in London. They drink in the society 
of Antonio at the New York Coffee House, and are then 
emptied of every soldo. When they become aware of being 
cheated, they endeavour to take the law into their own hands, 
‘when Antonino shall develop into one of the landlords, and 
deal them the most artistic stab in Naples.” From the mariners’ 
quarters the road from Naples to Herculancum enters between 
the walls of foul and tottering houses. Here maccaroni is the 
staple article of trade and production. “ Floury legions at 
vork making maccaroni, grinding maccaroni, rolling it, cutting 
it, hanging it in mighty skeins to dry, and gathering it when 
dried and putting it away.” A peculiarity of the locality was the 
quantity of barbers-surgeons shops. Each had a sign displaying 
the nature of the operation to be performed inside, “and the artist 
who had painted their signs indulged in the wildest excesses of 
phlebotomy.” It was a fashionable device to represent a nude 
figure in a graceful attitude, lying on a green bank, and bleed- 
ing from the elbows, wrists, hands, and feet. When Mr. 
Howells arrived at Herculaneum, he found the cuides so exorbi- 
tant that it cost him, he says, much more to visit the ancient 
theatre in its decay, than it would if he had come there in the 
old time to see a play of Plautus, or of Terence. He was 
very much disappointed at the sight when he did get a peep at 
it. He mentions it as “a series of gloomy hollows of the 
general complexion of coal-bins and potato cellars.” A guide 
over the exhibition is described as “a mighty mass of pinguid 
bronze, with a fat lisp, and a broad sunflower smile.” There 
are only a few hundred square yards of Herculaneum exhumed, 
and Mr. Howells does not seem to think the place at all 
worth an extended visit. 

The sketches of “ Capri and the Capriotes” are very effective. 
Our author had the good fortune to see a brisk Tarantella 
danced. 


“The muletresses left their beasts to brewse about the door of the 
inn and came into the little public room, where were already the wife 
and sister of the landlord, and took their places vis-d-vis, while the 
landlord seized hia tambourine and beat from it a wild and lively 
measure. The women were barefooted and hoopless, and they gave 
us the Tarantella with all the beauty of natural movement and free 
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floating drapery, and with all that splendid grace of pose which 
animates the antique statues and pictures of dancers. They swayed 
themselves in time with the music; then, filled with its passionate 
impulse, advanced and retreated and whirled away ;—snapping their 
fingers above their heads, and looking over their shoulders with a gay 
and a laughing challenge to each’other, they drifted through the ever- 
repeated figures of flight and wooing, and wove for us pictures of 
delight that remained upon the brain like the effect of long-pondered 
vivid colours, and still return to illumine and complete any repre- 
sentation of that indescribable dance. Heaven knows what peril there 
might have been in the beauty and grace of the pretty muletress but 
for the spectacle of her fat aunt, who, I must confess, could only 
barleeque some of her niece’s airiest movements, and whose hard- 
bought buoyancy was at once pathetic and laughable. She earned her 
share of the epoils certainly, and she seemed glad when the dance 
was over, and went contentedly back to her mule.” 


We are inclined to linger with Mr. Howells over his ‘‘ Roman 
Pearls.” His short, pithy chapters contain many precious 
thoughts, which, if not gems of the first water, are still brilliant 
and valuable. His notes on art are always sensible, and are 
ften original and poetically expressed. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


County Courts Act, 1867. By J. Shiress Will, Esq. 
(Stevens & Sons, 26, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inn.) 


The 


The important changes effected by the introduction of the County 
Courts Act having already been commented upon in this journal, it is 
juite unnecessary to do more than refer to them here. In Mr. Will’s 
admirable treatise these changes are all of them ably commented upon, 
and their general effect upon the jurisdiction and practice of the county 
courts discussed. Separate chapters have been devoted to the considera- 
tionof the discovery of documents, interrogatories, attachmentof debts, 
and equitable defences and replications, in regard to which jurisdiction 
has lately been conferred on the county courts. The intention of the 
to those 
these alterations, are now likely to become practitioners 


author has been to provide a convenient aid who, 
from 
in these courts, and the design appears to be effectively worked 
out. In the appendix the whole of the rules, forms, and orders 
have been included, as well as the new scales of 
and as these have been printed by her Majesty’s printers, the pro- 
fession will be thereby enabled to cite them as an authority, an 
arrangement will gave much inconvenience. A 
general index to the whole work renders it complete. Mr. Will is 
already known to the legal profession as the author of “ The Practice 
of the Referees’ Courts in Parliament,’’ a book which obtained 
favourable reception. The present work, like its predecessor, is 
characterized by its clear arrangement, pointed explanations and 
comments, and reliable information,—matters of vast 


works of this character. 
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The Pilgrim and the Shrine. By H. Ainslie,B.A. (Tinsleys.) 


Quotations from Tennyson, Newman, Emerson, and Genesis, will 
not help much to prove this a good, a useful, or a necessary book. 
The eloquence of capital letters belongs to the days of Bulwer. Under 
the guise of a novel, Mr. Ainslie, or whoever the author may be, puts 
forth a volume of sceptical platitudes. The only comfort one has 
in taking up a book of this kind is to feel that, if the critics can’t 
kill it at once, it will kill itself. ‘* Watching the progress of the Age,” 
Says this astute dialectician, * he has seen the Romantic subside into 
the Familiar, the Prophetic into the Past.” From an artistic point 
of view this book is poor and feeble; from a polemical point of 
view, idle and conceited; from every point of view, excessively 
worthless, 


Without a Friend in the World. 
Weight in Gold.” 


This novel is one of those productions which lonely people will do 
well to avoid. It is gloomy from ‘the firat page to the last, and even 
the illustrations are more strongly suggestive of suicide than anything 
else, The frontispiece depicts the sorrows of a sentimental-looking 
young gentleman, who is being comforted by a conventional and very 
goody-goody sort of young lady. The young gentleman undergoes no 
improvement as the tale progresses; for a little further on we find 
him gazing wistfully through the windows of a pawnbroker’s shop, 
and at the end we |have presented to us a view of a village church- 
yard, in which—with several other young gentlemen and old gentle- 
gen, good like himself, and bad like ordinary mortals—he reposes. 


By the Author of “ Worth Her 
(William Macintosh.) 





liluminations. 


By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 


Mr. Rowley, who is known in connection with illustrations to 
Periodicals and to some of his own works, has painted some charming 
Specimens of illumination. 


A monogram, consisting of the letters 
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M. S. P., is one of the most graceful things of the kind we have ever 
seen. The ers are involved in clusters of leaves and bouquets of 


flowers, through which the lines are plainly visible, while half looped 
and hidden in the delica 


lett 


” mys ; “et . . . 
Fauns. The colours are Jaid on with a delicacy and a minuteness 


which seems marvellous, 
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We have also to acknowledge the following:—How to deal with 
Fenianism (Waterl »w) ;—The Trish Question, by Goldwin Smith 


(Ridgway) ;—Conscience: its Office and the Obedience due to it, by 
M. B. Hale, D.D. (Rivingtons);—The Representation of Minorities, 
by R. C. (Ridgway) ;—National Education and th English Language, 
by a Foreigner (Pitman) ;—Address of Charles Hutton Gregory, Esq., on 
his Election as President of the Institution of Civil Engineers (Clowes) ; 
—ailway Reform, by Thomas Wrigley (Times Office, Bury) ;—An 
Essay on Political Economy, by W. Carr Ash (Farrah) ;—Memorandwm 
Education, by Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, Bart. 
(Ridgway) ; — Tinsleys’ Magazine (Tinsleys);— Flav Culture and 
Twelve-acre Farming in Belgium and Ireland, by Ynyr H. Burges 
(Aitchison) ;—La Mode Illustrée (Asher) ;—the Argosy (Wood) ;— 
Paul’s (Virtue) ;—D’Arcy Dunn, by the Rev. W.T. Boone; A 
Letter to the Rev. William J. B. Bennett, M.A., by the Rev. Bourchier 
Wrey Savile, M. A. (Longmans) ;—Metropolitan Board of Works 
Report of the Work and General Purposes Committee (Truscott) ;— 
The Revival of Philosophical Scepticism, by Davidson Hume (Bennett) ; 
—the Sunday at Home (Religious Tract Society) ;—Hanover Square, 
No. 1V. (Ashdown & Parry) ;—the Month (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) ; 
Journal (W. & R. Chambers) ;—the Leisure Hour 


(Religions Tract Society). 
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Arnold (Rev. F.), The Path on Earth to the Gate of Heaven. New edit. 
Cr. 8yo., 5s. 

Annt Louisa’s London Toy Books.—The Robin’s Christmas Eve. New edit. 
dto., 1s. 

Beeton (Mrs. I.), Englishwoman’s Cookery Book. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. By Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 2 vols. Or. 

Svo., 16a. 

Bourne (J.), Catechism of the Sieam Engine. Newedit. Feap., 63. 

Book (The) of Elegant Extracts. Illustrated. Cr. 4to., 7s. 6d, 

Boy’s Own Magazine (The). Vol. for 1867. 8vo., 83. 6d. 

Brodie (K. H.), Translation from the Lyrics of Horace, Feap., 5s, 

Bunyan (John), Holy War. Newedit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Bunsen (Baron), God in History. Vols. I. and II. 8vo., 30s. 

Cassell’s Guide to the Civi! Service. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Chalmers (J.), The Origin of the Chinese. Cy. 8vo., 2s. 61. 

Chapman (J.), Travels in the Interior of South Africa. 2 vols, 8¥0., 
£1. 12s. 

Christian Comfort. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Clapham (J.), Carrier's Improved Ready Reckoner. 5th edit. Oblong, 3s. 

Connells (The) of Castle Connell. By Janet Gordon. New edit. 2 vols. 


Cr, 8vo., 21s. “ 
Cook (Dutton), Dr. Muspratt’s Patients, and other Stories. 
Cooper (J. F.), Leather-Stocking Tales. Cr, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Cutling (W. A.), Sacred Sketches; Metrical and otherwise. 
Daunt (W. J.), Ireland and her Agitators. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Dear Girl (The). By Percy Fitzgerald. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls, 6d. 

De Montalembert (Count), St. Columba, Apostle of Caledonia, Feap., 3s, 6d. 
Educational Calendar and Scholastic Year-Book, 1868, Cr. 8vo., 1s. “ 
English Cyclopedia (The), Edited by C. Knight. Ke-issue. — Biography. 

Vol. V. 4to., 10s. 6d. 
Euclid’s Elements. Books I.to IV. By W. Rossiter. Feap., 3s. P 
Ferguson (M.C.), The Story of the Irish before the Conquest. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Frost (Rev. P.), Key to Latin Verse Book. Feap., 5s. 
Glimpses of the Celestial City. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d, 
Governor's Daughter (The). By H. 8. Edwards, 3 vols. 
Gibson (Rev. B. W.), Parsing Book. 8vo., 1s. 6d, 
Gilbert (W.), The Wizard of the Mountain. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Guthrie (Rev. T.), The Parables read in the Light cf the Present Day. Cr. 8vo., 


33, 6a. 


Cr, 8vo., 8s. 


16mo., 3s. 


Cr, 8vo., £1, 11s, 6d. 


_——— Studies of Character. Cr. Svo., 7s. 6d. " 

Hill (F.), Children of the State: Training of Juvenile Paupers, Feap., 5s. 

Horace, with Notes. By J.Currie. Newedit. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 

How [rose in the World. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. Se 

Isbister (A. K.), Elements of English Grammar and Composition. Part Il, Feap., 
9d. 

Light on the Grave. 








New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 











Leaves from a Journal of Our Life in the Highlands, Edited by A. Helps. 2nd 
edit, Svo., 10s. 6d. 
Lee (Holme), Legends from Fairyland. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
—————. Poor Match. Newedit. Fcap., 2s. 
——_—-——_——. Basil Godfrey’s Caprice, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 
Tuflongbo and Little Content. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d, 
———- Tuflongbo’s Life and Adventures. New edit. I cap., 2s. 6d. 
Moon (G. W.), The Dean’s English. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Neale (J. M.), Primitive Liturgies. Translated. 2nd edit. Feap., 63. 
Newman (I. W.), Translations of English Poetry into Latin Verse. Cr. 


Svo,, 63. : 
Nilsson (S ), The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia. 8vo., 18s. 
Nimmo’s Favourite Gift Bocks. 6 vols. Feap., 2s. 6d. each. : 
— Reward Books (Robinson Crusoe, Sandford and Merton, Evenings at 

Home). Feap., 1s. 6d. each. 

Oxendena (Rev. A.), Decision. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Parkman (¥.), History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
Pioneers of France in the New World. 
The Jesuits in the Seventeenth Century. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Powell (Rev. T.), The Holy Fast—The Lord’s Supper. 18mo., 2s. 
Railway Library —The Widow and the Marquess. By T. Hook. 
Ramsden (Rev. C. H.), Poems: chiefiy Sacred. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Ru-kin (John), Time and Tide by Weare and Tyne. 2nd edit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Ruth’s Vineyard: a Tale of Christian Character, Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. ; 
Bister’s (A) Story. By Mrs, A.Craven. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 
Smith (8.), Obstacles to Missionary Success, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Smith (Goldwio), Three English Statesmen. New edi‘. Feap., 5s. 
Spencer (J.), Things New and Old, 2ad edit. Royal 8vo., 15s. 
Thackeray (W. M.), Works. Library Edition, Pendennis. 

7s. 6d. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. New edit. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Tracts for the Day. Edited by the Rev. O. Shipley. 8vo., 9s. 6d. 
Wall (C. H.), Modern French Pronunciation. 18mo., 1s. 6d, 
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Winslow (Rev. O.), The Work of the Holy Spirit. New edit. Fecap., 53. 
Wollaston (T. V.), Coleoptera Hesperidum. 8vo., 10s. 6d. ; 
Zwingle (Ulrich), Story of. By Miss Whately. New edit, Feap., 5s. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN.—THE GOOSE 
WiTH THE GOLDEN EGGS. After which the Grand Comic Christmas 
Pantomime, entitled 1HE BABES IN THE WOOD; or, Harlequin Robin Hood 
and his Merry Men. Commence at 7. 
i her: TRE ROYAL DRURY LANE—HONEYDOVE'’S 
TROUBLES: Messrs. Joseph Irving, C. Warner, J. Morris; Miss Kate 
Harfleur, Miss E. Melville, &c. After which, the great Drury Lane Comic 
Annual, entitled FAW FEE FO FUM;; or, Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer. 


HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.—THE BROKEN- 

HEARTED CLUB: Mr. Gordon, Mr. Braid; Mrs. Chippendale, &c. 

After which, A WIFE WELL WON: Messrs, Sothern, Buckstone, Howe, 

Kendal, Rogers, Braid, Weathersby, &c.; and Miss Robertson, And AN UTTER 

PER-VEKSION OF THE BRIGAND: Compton, Kendal, Rogers, Clark, Braid, 
Weathersby, Johnson; Mesdames Burke, Wright, Dalton, 




















VHEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.—UP FOR THE CATTLE 
SHOW : Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. C. H. Stephenson; Miss E. Pitt, Miss Harris. 

At 8, NO THOROUGHFARE: Mr. Fechter, Mr. Billington, Mr. H. Neville, 

Mr. G. Belmore, Mr, R. Phillips, and Mr. Benjamin Webster; Miss Carlotta 
Leclereq, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Lewis, &¢. Commence at 7. 














OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE—THE COLLEEN 
BAWN: Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault. After which, THE STREETS 





OF LONDON: Mr. Vining; Messrs. Dominick Murray, J. G. Shore, G. F. 
Neville, H. Forrester, H. Mellon, R. Cathcart, and Maclean; Misses Elsworthy, 
E. Barnett, Rachel Sanger, ana Mrs. Addie. Doors open at half-past 6; 
commence at 7. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.--WHO'’S .TO WIN 

HIM ? Misses Sidney, Goodall, Nellie Burton ; Messrs. Nelson, Thompson. 

After which, COCK ROBIN AND JENNY WREN;; or, The Little Man Who 
Woo'd the Little Maid: Misses Caroline Parkes and E, Austin. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—HEN AND 

CHICKENS: Messrs. Ashley, Stephenson, and G. Vincent; Mesdemes 

L. Moore and Stirling. After which, USED UP: Messrs. R. Soutar, Vincent, 

Vaughan, and C. Mathews; Miss E. Farren. To be followed by IF I HAD A 

THOUSAND A YEAR: Messrs. H. Wigan, Vaughan, and C. Mathews; Mrs, St. 
Henry. To conclude with BETTY MARTIN: Mr. R. Soutar. 


tag L ST. JAMESS THEATRE.— THE YOUNG 
WIDOW : Messrs, Stretton, Bridgeford; Mesdames Kearney, A. Caven- 
dishh THE NEEDFUL: Messrs, Craven, Belford, Holman, Stretton, Blake, 
Evans, Bridgeford, Maskell; Mesdames Larkin, Bufton, M. Elsworthy, Love, 
Marion, and Herbert. IS HE JEALOUS? Mr. Blake; Miss A. Cavendish. 


| OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—OLD SALT: 
Messrs. Emery, Belford, James ; Mesdames N, Moore, Gwynn. THE 
CALIPH OF BAGDAD: Messrs. Thorne, James, Fenton; Mesdames Ada 
on Johnstone, Harland, Holt, &c. And COAL AND COKE: Mr. F, 
obson, 








YNHE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE—HE'S A 

LUNATIC, At half past 7, DEARER THAN LIFE; Messrs. J. L. Toole, 
Brough, Wyndham, Irving, Seyton; Mesdames H. Hodson, Everard, and A. Dyas. 
To conclude with the new Operatic Extravaganza LA VIVANDIERE: Mr. J. L. 
Toole, Mr. L. Brough ; Misses Markham, Addison, and Hodson. 


1 OLBOR} THEATRE ROYAL—FLYING SCUD: 

Messrs. Atkins, Price, Garden, Arthur, Westland, Wilmott; Mesdames 
Henrade, Goodall, Lennox, and C, Saunders, Conclude with the Grand Comic 
Pantomime of VALENTINE AND ORSON: Mdille. Moutero, Litule Rowella, &c. 











TEW ROYALTY THEATRE—ALL THAT GLITTERS 
18 NOT GOLD: Messrs. Ray, Dewar, Danvers; Carlotta Addison, Mrs. 

J. Rouse. THE LATEST EDITION OF BLACK-EYED SUSAN: Messrs. 
F. Dewar, Danvers; Mesdames Annie Collinson and M, Oliver, And HIGHLY 
IMPROBABLE. 
JRINCE OF WALES’ ROYAL THEATRE—A DEAD 
SHOT: Mr. G. Honey. At 8, HOW SHE LOVES HIM: Measrs. 

Hare, Montague, Blekeley, Montgomery, and Bancroft ; Mesdames Leigh Murray, 
Lydia Foote, and Marie Wilton. MRS. WHITE: Mr. G. Honey; Miss A. Seaman, 


JEW SURREY THEATRE.—THE FAIR ONE WITH 
THE GOLDEN LOCKS; or, Harlequin Davy Jones’s Locker: Messrs. 

E. Terry, Holston, Jones; Misses Augusta Thompson, FE. Webster, H. Clayton, 
Clown by the Queen's jester, Harry Croueste. Preceded, at 7, by JANE EYRE. 














OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 
fcenes in the Arena, by the Great American Champions of the World, 


To conciuce with the highly successful and Comic Pantomime, SHADOWS IN 
THK FOG; or, A Trip to the Moon. ; : 


YRECIAN THEATRE, City-road.—_H ARLEQUIN 

tT RIK-RAK, the Giant of the Mountain; or, The Goblin’s Gift. and the 
Kingdoms Ihree—The Giant, the Dwarf, and the Monkey: Mr. Geo. Conquest 
Messrs, Grant, Manning, and Jackson; Misses Victor, Denvil, De Lacie, Clown, 
Lemain. THE HEART’S VICTORY. : 
\' f ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 
Monday evening next, Feb. 3, the pro:ramme will include Schubert’s 

Ot.et for stringed and wind instruments; Beethoven's Sonata, in A major for 
piano and violoncello; Beethoven’s Sonata Appussionata, for piavo alone, &c 
#xecutants—Madame Schumann ; MM. Straus, Piatti, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, 
Reynolds, Lazarus, C. Harper, aud Wisterbettom. Conductor, Mr. BENEDIC?. 
Sofa stalls, 5s8.; balcony, 3s.; admission 1s. Tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50 New 
Bond-sireet ; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 











Ni ME. SCHUMANN at the Monday Popular Concerts: 
. St. James’s Hall,on Monday evening next, Feb. 3, when she will play 
Beethoven s Sonata Appass onata, for piano alone, and join Signor Piatti in Beeth- 
oven's Sonata in A major, for piano and violoncello. Sofa stalis, 5s. : baleony, 3s. ; 
admission, ls. Programmes and tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 5 , New Bond street. 


\' ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
: MORNING PERFORMANCES, on Saturdays, Feb. 1, 8, 15 22, 29 
March 7, 14. Subscription to sofa stalis, £1. 10s. for the seven concerts Pro- 
gramme of Saturday next, Feb. 1 :—Part I. Quintet in D major, for two violins 
two violas, and violoncello, MM. Straus, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove Zerbini d 
Piatti—Mozert; tongs, ** Moonlight,” ‘* Beauteous Cradle,’’ Madame Saldlion- 
Doll y—Schumann; sonata, in C major, op. 53 (dedicated to Count Waldstein) 
for pianoforte alone, Madame Schumann—Beethoven. Part II. Songs, ‘‘ Que : 
tions,"’ ‘‘ Retiections,” Madame Sainton-Dolby—Mendelssobn ; quintet, in E fist, 
op. 44, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and violoncello, Madame Schumann, 

M. Straus, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, and Piatti, Conductor, Mr. BEN EDIOT. 
Sole ctalle, te. ; balcony, 3s.; admission, ls. Ticke s at Chappell & Co,’s, 50, New 








h Season. Communications to be addressed to her, care of Messrs. Ashdown 
& Parry, Hanover-square, W. 


N DLLE. MADELINE SCHILLER regrets that circum- 
i stances prevent her Recital from taking place on TUESDAY, Jan. 28th, 
as previously announced, The series will therefore commence on TUESDAY 
evening, Feb. 4th. 


N DLLE. MADELINE SCHILLER will give a series of 

SIX PIANOFORTE RECITALS at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley- 
street, W., on Tuesday evenings, Feb. 4 and 18, March 3, 17, 31, and April 21, 
The programme will be selected principally from the works of the Classical Masters, 
and will be varied on each occasion oy two vocal pieces. Tickets for the series, 
One Guinea; single tickets, Five Shillings. To be obtained at Mr. Austin’s Ticket 
Office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, W. Further particulars will be shortly 
announced. 











YHRISTY MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.—All 

/ the Year Round.—Every evening at 8, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 and 
8.—Grand inauguration of the winter season.—Entirely NEW PROGRAMME; 
New Songs, new burlesques, new stage appointments, stalls newly carpeted, com- 
pany increased to 31 performers of known eminence and ability. Fauteuils 5s. ; 
stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, ls. Tickets and places at Mr, Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, 57, Cheapside; and at Mr, 
Austin’s ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly.— Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES, &. 


IFE ASSURANCE.—The accumulated and invested funds 
of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its annual 
revenue now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund £3,700,000 
Aunual Revenue - — ot £675,000 
The profits of the Company have been divided on seven occasions since 1825, 
when the Company was established, and on each occasion large and important 
benefits have been given to the assured. Y 
A prospectus, containing very full information as to the Company’s principles 
and practice, will be forwarded on application. 
Agencies in every town of importance throughout the kingdom. 
Agencies in India ani the Colonies, where premiums can be received and claims 
settled, 





H. Jonzs Wittrams, Gen, Sec. for England, 82, King William-st., E.C, 
S. R. Fxreusson, Res. Sec., West-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, 
EpinpurGa—3, George-st. (H.O.) Dus iin—66, Upper Sackville-st. 


LoxPoN AND NORTHERN 


CORPORATION, Limited. 
LIFE AND GUARANTEE. 
CuarrMAN—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHREWSBURY and TALBOT, 
GENERAL Manacer—WM. E. WILLIAMS, JUN., F.LS., F.S.8, 


Head Office: 8, New Bridge-street, Blackfriare, E.C. 
} AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 
1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
The Oupxst Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, A.D. 1696. 
Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Wo sz of the Prorirs divided yearly amongst the Members. 
Returns for 1867. 

Fire Department.—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks, 
Life Department.— 55 per Cent, of the Premiums on all Policies of above 5 years 
standing. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1866), £1,126,541. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and 
character, 


AW PROPERTY and LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, Essxx Street, Stranp, Lonpown. 
CAPITAL, £250,000, 
DIRECTORS, 
Ralph T. Brockman, Eeg., Folkestone. 
Edward Wm. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 
Geo. Fred. F ox, Esq., ristol. 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., The Close, Salisbury. 
John Mead, Esq., 2, King’s Beach-walk, Temple. 
H. Paull, Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-place. 
MupicaL ApvisER.—Sir Henry Thompsen, M.B., F.R.C.S., 35, Wimpole street. 
Srcretary.—Edward 8. Barnes, Esq. 


INSURANCE 

















HERCULES INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
CHIEF OFFICE—25, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
Special advantages in the Life Department. Ses General Prospectus, 
Fire and Marine Policies issued at current rates. 
Agents are required where the Company is not represented, Application for 


terms and full particulars to be addressed to 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager. 
SOCIETY. 











L) NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS, 
Additions for forty years average nearly two per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES M‘CABE, Secretary. 
24, Suffolk-street, London, 8.W. 





‘SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 
WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, AND 
£1,000 in Case of DEATH cavsep sy 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


MAY BE SECURED 
BY AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM $3 to £6. 5s. 


TO THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
MAY ALSO BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNEYS. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 
Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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(Established 1835). 
Capital Subscribed, £2,500,000. Paid-up, £1,500,000. 
Rest or Undivided Profits, £543,889. 





Dreecrors, 


Jeremiah Dunne, Esq. 
Peter M‘Evoy Gartlan, Esq. 
B. H. Hartley, Esq. 

F. B. Henshaw, Esq. 

Sir Ralph Howard, Bart. 

Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P. 

Admiral Sir Burton Macnamara. 
David Mahony, Esq. 


Sir J. N. M‘Kenna, M.P. 
Hon. Albert H. Petre. 

Albert Ricardo, Esq. 

Rowand Ronald, Esq. 

Samuel Saunders, Esq. 

J. Bogle Smith, Esq. 
Edmund Smethwick, Esq 
Philip Vanderbyl, Esq., M.P. 


REPORT of the DIRECTORS of the NATIONAL BANK to the Proprietors 
at the Thirty-third Annual General Meeting, beld at the Bank, Old Broad-street, 
January 28, 1868; Sir J. N. MSKENNA, M.P., in the Chair. 

The Directors of the National Bank have the pleasure of presenting to the 
Proprietors the Thirty-third Annual Report of the state of the society, made up to 
the close of 1867. In July last the Directors submitted to the proprietors their 
report for the half-year ending the 30th June; their present statement incorpo- 
rates the Profit and Loss Account for the two half-years of 1867, agreeably with 
precedent heretofore observed. The Dividends and extra Dividends pavab'e for 
the year 1867 have been declared at the same rates as those paid for 1866, The 
following Accounts in the usual form exhibit the state of the Company’s affairs at 
the close of 1867 :— 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES.—THE NATIONAL BANK, 
3isi DECEMBER, 1867. 


ASSETS. 
Gold aud silver coin at branches .....cccccccsecccscccceccseccesseccesdececces £560,625 12 8 
Cash on hand and at the Bank of England  ........c.c:.ccceceevseeeeeeee 630,522 910 
AECRMIRE Ee TE vis ca vccincusdabanacbendconsecdesedsazetecvects 751,273 8 10 


Government Funds, Exchequer Bills, Exchequer Bonds, and 

DODGERS OG ps cnswesssdcscocccttscscsnrcesnbsqvectsnnonnsneusesescuddteroneeeteeses ‘ 
Ditto advanced, Parliamentary and other deposits .............+06: 2,505 0 O 
Advances on securities at sundry dates, and current accounts ... 





contra SbsSsSbs bhade chan etn ebvandounesasensechemnenseberghdenissiaintetents 188,184 0 0 
Bank premises in London, Dublin, and Branches, freehold and 
WORMGIIEE na n00isscsckescvagdacssabedasieniabbesessadbach bideuics vebewed evabiaee 185,197 2 2 
£8,615,993 19 3 
LIABILITIES. 
i ohne Sah ah shina ove tithes coca tine cateeesenbiastinesegenens £1,099,424 0 0 
Due by the Bank on deposits and current accounts ................+. 5,284,495 6 6 
Acceptances to bankers’ drafts and on security ............cseseseceees 188,184 0 0O 
Capital paid up ........ . £1,500,000 0 0 


Rest or undivided profits at this date .................. 643,889 13 9 


2,043,889 13 9 








£8 615,993 19 3 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF THE NATIONAL BANK 
For THR YEAR EnpinG 3)st December, 1867. 


1867. 
Jan, Half-vear’s Dividend at 8 per cent. per annum... £60,000 0 0 
With Extra Dividend, 16s. per Share ................ 40,000 0 O 
—— £100,000 0 0 
60,000 0 O 
40,000 0 0 


July Half-year’s Dividend at 8 per cent. per annum... 
With Extra Dividend, 16s. per Share ............... 





100,000 0 O 
Dec. 31, To Balance, being the amount of Reat at this date ............ 543,889 13 9 








£743,889 13 9 


* 





Rest or Undivided Profits at December, 1836............ceecccsereceeeeess £560,254 211 
Net Profit for the half-year to 30th June Jast......... £101,338 10 5 
Net Profit for the half-year to 3lst December, 1867, 

after writing off all bad and providing for all 

doubtfal debts ........ LeoccceneeeGue Ob 
Less rebate of interest on bills nc t due 10,748 0 0 
82,297 0 5& 
———— 183,635 10 10 








£743,8°9 13 9 


Examined and found correct, ens BAT 


Since these Accounts were made up, a Dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the paid-up Capital of the Bank, and an Extra Dividend of 16s. per 
Share, together £2 a Share, have been declared on the 50,000 Shares which con- 
stitute the Company's Capital ; and the same are now payable at the Head Offices 
and Branches of the Company. The Dividend and Extra Dividend now payable 
or the half-year ending 31st December, 1857, amount together to £100,000, 

The Directors desire to state that the decrea-e in the Profits of the half-year is 
solely due to the lowrates which have prevailed for money, particularly on discounts 
and advances on securities in the City of London. 

The deposits and creditor balances of customers have increased in the year by 
£115,463, and the circulation is also slightly in excess of the amount at close of 
1+66, showing that, notwithstanding the general stagnation of business, there is 
actual progress to record in some of the most important departments of the 
business of the Bank. 

As the rest,”’ which is available to a reasonable extent to equalise dividends, 
has been considerably augmented on the average of the last four years, the 
Directors, in view of the exceptionally low rates of interest which have prevailed 
for the past half-year, do not consider it advisable to vary the ordinary Dividend 
and Extra Dividend. 

The Directors who retire by rotation this year are James Bogle Smith, Esq., 
Frazer Bradshaw Henshaw, Fsq., and Sir Joseph Neale M‘Kenna, M.P., who, 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. Admiral Sir Burton Macnamara, 
who has been appointed to # seat vacated since Jast meeting, elso retires by 
rotation, and, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 

Since the last Annual General Meeting three vacancies have occurred by the 
retirement of their respected colleagues, James Allan, Esq., John O’ Mears, Esq., 
and Thomas Willism Kough, Esq., to whose vecant seats the Directors have 
hominated respectively, Peter M*Kvoy Gartlan, Esq., the Hofiourable Albert 
Henry Petre, and Admiral Sir Burton Macnamara. The appointments of the two 
former gentlemen, Mr. Gartlan end the Honourable Albert Henry Petre, who do 
rot retire by rotation, require confirmation by the Shareholders, 

Since the close of the year, the Directors have determined on opening at 
Notting Hill their Sixth Metropolitan Branch, at the request of some of the most 
' fluential inhabitants of the district. 

Approved by the Court, 
ALBERT HENRY PETRE, Chairman. 

London, 24th January, 18¢S. 


[pa E NA TI ONAL ¢ BA N K—EstTaBLisHED. 1835. 








The Directors have decided upon opening a Branch in High-street, Notting Hill, 
under the management of Mr, Samuel Love), on the completion of the pending 
&terations in the premises. 

By order, 

15, Old Broad-street, B.C. M. J. POWER, Secretary. 

18th Jan., 1868, 








LONDON & RYDER, 


GOLDSMITHS, 
N E W SOND STREET 
(Corner of Clifford-street). 

COURT DIAMONDS. 
BRIDAL AND SEASONABLE GIFTS. 
DIAMOND SETTERS, 
RACING CUPS AND PRIZES. 
PATENT KEYLESS WATCHES. 
ON VIEW, THE LARGEST CAT'S EYE GEM IN THE WORLD. 
Awarded PRIZE MEDAL of the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
for “ General good taste.”’ 
LONDON & RYDER, 
1vy7, NEW BOND STREET 
(Corner of Clifford Street). 
| beatae 35 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No.1, Oty Broap Srrext, and 16 and 17, Part Matt, Lonpon, 
ESTABLISHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000, 
Losses paid, £3,000,000. 


Fire Insurances granted on every description of property, at home and abroad, 
at moderate rates. 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 





N o. 7} 


No. 








JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


_" INDUSTRIAL LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Lrimrrsp). 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts 1862 and 1867, 











Capital, £50,000, in £1 Shares, 
WITH POWER TO INCREASE. 

Firet issne 10,000 Shares. Two Shillings per Share payable on application, and 
the remainder to be pid in full, or by Weekly or Monthly Installments, to suit 
the convenience of the Applicat. 

Orricrs: 20, GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

The Shares being fully paid up, no further liability, under any circumstances 

whatever, can be incarred. 


DIRECTORS. 


Major-General Mason, 13, South-psrade, Trafalger-square, South Kensington. 
Bossom Williams, Esq., 118, Canron-street, City, and Clyde-viilas, Anerley 
Sorrey. 
R. Margetson, Fs j., 3, Codrington-terrace, Kensington Park, 
J. E. Beales, Esq., 47, York-street, Portman-square. 
Abbotts Smith, M.D., 22, Finsbury-square, City. 
Bankzrs.—The Consolidated Bank, Threadneedle-street, City. 


The objects of this C-mpany are— 


lst.—To make advances at a moderate rate of interest, either with or without a 
Policy of Assurance, repay- ble by easy instalments. 

2nd.—To disccunt approved Biils of Exchange, and to make advances on Bills 
cf Sale, Dock Warrants, Shares in Public Companies, and other available 
securities. 

3rd.—To receive sums of money by way of deposit, at interest, payable half- 
yearly on agreed terms 

The profitable nature of well-conducted Loan and Investment Companies ie too 
well known to require comment. 

Shareholders will have priority in all advances, and can at any time o'tain on 
advance to the extent of one-half of the value of their shares, on giving one 
approved surety. 

For prospectuses and forms of application for shares apply at the offices of the 
Company, where the Articles of Association can be seen, 


JOHN WILKINSON, Secretary pro, tem. 


Norr.—DISTRICT MANAGERS and AGENTS REQUIRED. 
A handsome income may be realised. 


| 8 aaa 44, ES at 5, 54, and 6 PER CENT.—CEYLON 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
DrrEcTors. 
Lawford Acland, Esq., Chairman, 
Major-General Henry Pelham Burn. Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P, 
Manager.—C. J. Braine, Esq. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following terms, viz., for 
one year at 6 per cent., for 3 years at 53 er cent., and for 5 years and upwards at 
6 per cent, per annum. 
Application for particulars to be made st the Office ofthe Company, Palmerston- 
buildings, Old Broad-street, London, By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS.—The CEYLON COM- 
PANY, Limited, are prepared to effect investments on Mortgage in 
Ceylon and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars, application to be made at the Office of the Company, 
Palmerston-building:, Old Broad-street, London. By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 














NITED STATES 5/20 and 10/40 BONDS pay, say 7} 

and 64 per cent. at present rates, if purchased through BELDIN G, 
KEITH, & CO., American Bankers and Merchants, 80, Lombard-street, London, 
thereby securing 4/1 per dollar for the Coupon. Should any wish higher rates ot 
interest, there are railways in the United States which can be bought to pay more. 


A list of some of the best, amount they cost, and per cent. they pay, on application; 
as also any information as to all kinds of American Securities. 











BARGAIN.—To be Sold, TWO PRIVATE HOUSES, 
together or separat«ly, containing twelve rooms and the usual offices, in 
thorough repair; 93 years’ lease, at a ground-rent of £10 per annum ; about three 
minutes’ walk from the Westborne Park Station, on the Metropolitan Line. The 
tenancy of one has just expired, and it is now ready for occupation, or for letting at 
an increased rental. The tenancy of the other will expire in a few months.—Apply, 
C. W. CORPE, Esq., James Viila, High Stone, Ley tonstone, Essex. ; 


REEHOLD and LEASEHOLD HOUSES to LET or 
SELL, situated in Westbourne Park and Bayswater.—Apply to Mr. W. Foale, 
Lancaster-road East, Westbourne Park, W. 














ill THE LONDON REVIEW. 








ESTIMONIAL to the Rev. Dr. JELF.—At a MEETING 
of STUDENTS of KING’S COLLEGE, London, held at 15, St. George’s 
lace, Hyde Park Corner, HENRY WORMS, Esq,, in the chair, a committee was 
ormed of past and present students of all departments (with power to add to their 
number) for the purpose of raising cate gee: for a Testimonial to the Rev. Dr. 
Jelf, on his retirement from the Principalship of the College. 
COMMITTEE. 
Henry Worms, Esq. | W. H. Kensit, Esq. 
J. E. Benham, Esq. | C, E. Layton, — 
J. E. Boyd, Esq. Albert D, Michael, Esq. 
Wn. Brandreth, Esq. B. A. Paice, Esq. 
John B. Brown, Esq., M.D. G, Parkinson, Esq. 
Thomas Buzzard, Esq., M. D. T. A. Phillips, Esq. 
T. Carter, Esq. Alfred de Rothschild, Esq. 
E, Clarke, Esq. Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., B.A. 
J. B. Cockburn, Esq., M.D. Arthur E. Sansom, Esq., M.D. 
H. C. Douglas, Esq. F. Simms, Esq. 
Rev. Theophilus 8. Echalaz, Rev. J. Sorrell. 
J.T, Edgeome, Esq. G. C. W, Tappen, Esq. 
Rey. G. Elliott, B.A. Edwd. 8, Thompson, Esq., M.D. 
H. A. Froome, Esq. H. E. Turnour, Esq., M.D. 





J. E. Gardner, Esq. Edwd. J. Watherston, Esq. 
Rey. B. W. Gibsone, M.A. J. Willis, Esq. 

Allen J. Hewitt, Esq. Rev. Arthur Wilson, D.D. 
Rey. A. F. Houliston. George Worms, Esq., F.S.A. 


Subscriptions will be received at the Temple Bar branch of the London and 
Westminster Bank, to the account of the “ Dr. Jelf Testimonial Fund;” by the 
members of the Committee; and by the Hon. Treasurer, Henry Worms, Esq., 
Hon. Fellow of King’s College, Captain of the King’s College Company of Rifle 
Volunteers. 

B. W. GIBSONE, M.A., Hon. Fellow K.C.L., Hon. Sec. 


RGAN.—A Professor is desirous of RECEIVING PUPILS 

at his studio, where a fine instrument (with two manuals) would be placed 

at their service. Students requiring the use of the organ may arrange terms, 
Apply to W. V. 8., 143, Strand. 


OUTHGATE & CO., AvuctiongErRs or Booxs anp Works 
CONNECTED WITH THE Fink Arts, 143, Strand, W.C. Removed from 
22, Fleet-street. 


_ ENGINEERS AND OTHERS.—Surveys, Levels, and 

Plans of Railway and other works, for Parliamentary or permanent 
purposes, underteken by Messrs. HOOPER & CORFE, Surveyors, 172, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 











OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to Everyone. Just 


com pleted, a valuable Index containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of 
nearly every family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the result of thirty years’ 
labour, extracted from public and private records, church windows, monumental 
brasses, and sources throughout the kingdom. Families desirous of knowing their 
correct crests should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; Colours, 6s. ; 
Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully painted, 12s. Pedigrees traced, with the 
origin of family names; Wills searched; Arms quartered and impaled. The 
** Manual of Heraldry,” 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, 
Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-strect (corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane). 











OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 2ls.; Crest on Seal 

or Rings, 7s. 6d.; Monograms on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant form 

by T. CULLETON, Engraver to Her Majesty, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martin’s-lane). 








OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 18-carat, Hall-marked. 
Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and 
Motto, £4. 4s. The Hali-mask is the only guarantee for pure gold. Send size of 
finger by fitting a piece of thread.—T. CULLETON, Seai Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, W.C. 
M ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.—GREAT NOVELTIES.— 
A Design post-free for l14stamps. Five quire Note-paper and 1(0 Enve- 
lopes, stamped with monogram without any charge for the die, (s.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s.lane), W.C. 





N° CHARGE for ENGRAVING STEEL DIES, with 

ARMS, CREST, MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given for a 

ream of the very best ete end 500 envelopes, at £1. 1s.; all stamped free, and 

sent to any part of the kingdom for P.O, order.—T, CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, W.C. 

EW SHEETS OF COMIC MONOGRAMS.— 

80 Regimental Crests, 7s.; 144 Navy Crests and Mottoes, 10s. 6d.; 84 

Comic Monograms, 7s.; 2 Sheets Royal Family, 2s.; 24 Crests, Arms of Dukes, 

28_; the Arms of every Marquis, Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, 1s. each 

sheet, in Colours.—T. CULLETON, Her Mejesty’s Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street 

(corner of St. Martin’s lane), W.C. 





ISITING CARDS by CULLETON.—Fifty, best quality, 

post-free, 2s. 3d., including the engraving of copper-plate ; Wedding Cards, 
fifty each, fifty embossed envelopes with maiden name, 13s, 6d., post-free.— 
sot CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
ane). 





CS eee cee PLATES FOR MARKING LINEN. 

By means of this invention every kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be 
marked with crest, moncgram, or address. Any one can use them. Initial plate, 
ls.; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest plate, 5s, With full directions, 
sent post-free on receipt of stamps.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver and Die- 
sinker to the Admiralty and Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martin’s-lane), 

















URIOSITIES.— Wanted, to Purchase, Old China Vases 

and Objects of High Art.—F. DAVIS will PURCHASKR, for cash. OLD 
SEVRES, Chelsea, and other PROCELAINES, antique bijouterie, crystals, 
Limoges and other enamels, ormolu clocks, candelabra, furniture, bronzes, 
statuary, &c. F. D. bas a large collection of objects of high art always on sale at 
his Galleries, 100, New Bond-street, W. Valuation and catalogues made for 
probate duty. All letters and photographs addressed as above. 


ENTLEMEN who don’t run TAILORS’ BILLS will find 
the ECONOMY of CASH PAYMENTS by giving their ORDERS to 
B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. 
Winter Overcoats, 21s. to 60s. 
Pilot and Witney Pea Jackets, 25s. to 35s. 
Sealskin Waistcoats, 25s,, 30s., 35s., and 40s. 
Cheviot Tweed and Angola Suits, 47s., 508., 55s., and 40s, 
Do. Do. Trousers, 148., 16s., 18s., and 21s, 
The Two Guinea Dress and Frock Coats, 
ibe Guinea Dress Trousers and the Half-guinea Waistcoats. 


N.B.—A Perfect Fit Guaranteed, 














E. WATERS (Agent for the LONDON REVIEW), 
e@ BOOKSELLER & STATIONER, 97, Westbourne-groye, Bayswater, W. 
Newspapers supplied at 7,30 a.m, 
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ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE. 


MELLISHIP & HARRIS, 
37, WESTBOURNE GROVE, 


Beg to announce that ther ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE OF 
SURPLUS AND SOILED STOCK has commenced. They have 
now on show a large assortment of 

FRENCH FANCY GOODS. 

CHINA FLOWER-POTS. 

CABINET GOODS. 

OPERA GLASSES. 

BIBLES and PRAYER-BOOKS. 

RETICULES, FANCY BAGS, &c. &c. 
WHICH WILL ALL BE SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 


STATIONERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Crest, Monogram, or Address Dies cut free of charge. 
One Ream Joynson’s Cream-laid Note, with any Address in Colours, for 10s, 6d, 
No charge made for Plain Stamping. 
A Catalogue containing Specimens and Prices of Stationery forwarded on 
Application. 


De La Rue & Co.’s Playing Cards in all the newest Designs. 
Chess Boards, Men, Draft Men, Cribbage Boxes, Card Boxes, Counters, &c, 


Ball and Concert Programmes, Bills of Fare, and Invitation Cards printed in 
Gold and Colours to order. 


Bookbinding in all its Branches. Diaries for 1868. 
MELLISHIP & HARRIS, 
37, WESTBOURNE GROVE, BAYSWATER, W. 








| THE SKIN OF THE ELAND AS LEATHER. 
S. W. NORMAN has returned from the Paris Exhibition 


with the Russia Leather bought by him, and finds he has many specimens of th 
Eland as Boot Fronts; some choice samples adapted for boots from Poland, Prussia, 
Austria, Switzerland, Baden, Wurtemberg, and Caucasa, and many novelties worthy 
an eariy inspection. 

114 & 116, WastminstER Bringer Roap. 


| SEWING MACHINES. 
| PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE FLORENC Bs 
| 


Which was awarded a Silver Medal, the Highest Premium for a Family 
Sewing Machine, 
At the PARIS EXPOSITION, July, 1867. 


The Gold Medals were awarded thus: one (Honorary), (under the head of 
‘* Co-operateurs ”’) to a Promoter of the Sewing Machine business (Promoteur de 
la machine & coudre); the other for a Machine to make Buttonholes (** Machine 
& coudre a faire les boutonnieres”); neither of them being for Family Sewing 
Machines, as erroneously advertised. See Official Catalogue. The FLORENCE 
also received the Highest Prize, a Gold Medal, at Exhibition of the American 
Institute, New York, 1865 (in competition with every well-known Machine), It 
executes in a superior manner ail kinds of Sewing ever required in a family, makes 
four different stitches, including the Lock Stitch, has patent reversible feed-motion, 
fastens off its seam without stopping, and is warranted superior to all others for 
family use. If any purchaser is dissatisfied with it after a fair trial, 
we will give in exchange any Sewing Machine of similar price 
known to the trade. Prospectus and Samples of work, post-tree,- Agents 
wanted. Address, FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97, Cheapside, 
London; 19 and 20, Blackfriars-street, Manchester; 83, Union-street, Glasgow; 
8, East-street, Brighton ; Broadway, New York; 111, Montgomery-sireet, San 
| Francisco, California, «y«.(s: MAY & SHAW, Soho Bazaar (Ozford-street 
| entrance), London; F. BAPT'Y, 30, Grafton-street, Dublin, 


haying tially MACHINES. 





WwW  F, THOMAS & CO. 
2 








TH E CELEBRATED “No. 2” £10. 


]T) OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5. 58. 








A LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES. 
P Catalogues sent free. 





REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, 


Ww THOMAS & CO.,1 and 2, CHEAPSIDE, and 
6 





THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE 


Sews perfectly on materials of any thickness, and Embrcide!®, 


superior to any other Machine in the Market. 


T is unsurpassed in the wide range and beauty of its work, making an elastic 
| seam much stronger than band-sewing, and which, although cut at every 1“ h, 
will not rip. The EXCELSIOR has no equal for FAMILY SEWING, or tor 
DRESS and MANTLE MAKING, Price £6. 6s. Lists free, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 148, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 





NV ETROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—NOTICE— 

WILLING & CO., Contractors for the Bookstalls, Advertisements on the 
Railway Stations, in the First, Second, and Third Class Carriages, and on the 
back of the Passengers’ Tickets (100,000 per day). 
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Scot? AnDIwW’ s 
CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and euited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. . 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF INVERNESS,” 
DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice. 


BOYS’ KILT SUITS 


IN ALL THE CLANS. 


Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





ee Beare es LO 1 ATS “Pa. ES: 


MR. WARD, 8.M.D., 


88, OXFORD STREET, 


tespectfally intimates that over 20 years’ practical experience enables him to insert false teeth without the least pain, on the most 
improved and scientific principles, whereby a correct articulation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth is ensured, defying 


detection, without the use of injurious and unsightly wires. 


False tooth, on vulcanite, from 5s.; complete set, from £5; on platinized silver, 7s. 6d.; complete set, £6; on platina, 10s.; complete 


set, £9; on gold, from 15s. ; complete set, from £12. Filling, 5s. Old sets refitted or bought. 
N.B.—Practical Dentist to the profession many years. ‘Testimonials undeniable. Consultation free. 





FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
(Carriage free). 


See our new Illustrated Furniture Catalogue, nearly 500 designs, with prices 
30 per cent. less than any other house, The most unique and complete guide ever 
published. Gratis from 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75, Brompton-road, Knightsbridge. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


for 
Children’s diet. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
Sauces. 











CAUTION. 
To obtain extra profit by the sale, other qualities are sometimes audaciously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 


DAVY, SOUTTER, 145, REGENT STREET, solicits an 
inspection of his Stoek of HAVANA CIGARS, AMERICAN TOBACCO, 
and RUSSIAN CIGARETTES, which consists of the choicest Brands, including 
‘* Cabanas,” ‘‘ Partagas,”’ ‘‘Morales,” ‘‘Intimidads,’’ &c.; American Honey 
Dew ; Cigarettes of La Ferme, Miiller, and Bostandjoglo. Also, the celebrated 
“* MAJOR’S MIXTURE,” mild and tragrant. To be hadin })b.,4]b., and 1 1b. 
packets, price 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., and 9s, An enclorure of Postage Stamps, or Post 
Office Orders, will be attended to. 








EWLAY’S celebrated Mild Smoking Mixture, emitting a 


delicious aroma, 10s. per pound, 


BEDDING | ([ERTH.—ALBERT & 


BEWLAY’S ARMY MIXTURE, known in all the messes of the English army, 


possessing «# fine rich flavour, 8s. per pound. 
BEWLAY’S LONDON BIRD’S-EYE, unequalled, 6s. per pound, 
BEWLAY’S CIGARS can always be depended on as being well seasoned, and 
elected from the finest brands. 
BEWLAY & CO., Cigar Importers to the Royal Family, 49, Strand, 
near Charing Cross Railway Station. Established 88 years, 


Cx DLES.—A Hint to Purchasers—Do not make sure that 
_you know what price you are paying per pound for your candles until you 
have stripped them and put them im the scale, Some candles are right weight 
without the wrappers, some with moderately thick wrappers, some with very 
thick wrappers, and some are not nearly right weight with wrappers however 
thick. PRICE'S “‘GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE,” “SHERWOOD PALMI.- 
TINE,” ‘* BELMONT SPERM,” and ‘*‘ BELMONT WAX,” “‘ BEST,” “No. 2,” 
‘““No. 3,” and ‘*BATTERSEA” COMPOSITES, ‘‘ PRICE’S PARAFFINE,” 
and “ BELMONTINE,” and all the other candles of Price’s Patent Candle 
Company, Limited, are full weight without the wrappers. 


YANDLES, GLYCERINE, and SOAP.—A Gold Medal was 
awarded at the Paris Exhibition to Price’s Patent Candle Company, 
Limited, for ‘* Candles, Glycerine, and Soap’’—the only one to any British 
exhibitor for these three things combined. The chief Candles of the Company are 
their ‘* BELMONTINE” and “* PRICE’S PARAFFINE” for those who must 
have the extreme transparency of pure 'Paraffine; their “,GOLD MEDAL 
PALMITINE” and “SHERWOOD PALMITINE” for those who, while 
desiring candles of great beauty, require also steady brilliancy of light and freedom 
from smoke and smell; their good old-fashioned ‘‘ BELMONT SPERM AND 
WAX,’’ and “‘ BEST,” “‘ No. 2,” “ No. 3,” and “‘ BATTERSEA”’ COMPOSITES 
for those who require only perfect burning, without caring for transparency ; and 
their “ CHAMBER” Oandles, hard and of emall diameter, to avoid the 
dropping of grease when carried, Their new toilet soap, “ PRICE'S 
SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE,” contains half its weight of their distilled Glycerine, 
and should be the one toilet soap in use, especially in winter, because of its 
admirable effects in preventing chapping of the hands and face. There ought also 
to be in every house one of the sealed bottles of their patent distilled Glycerine, 
known everywhere as “PRICE’S°GLYCERINE,” two or three drops of whicb, 
mixed with three or four times as much water, will in a day or two remove chap- 
ping and roughness of skin, whetber of adults or children; and when this is effected, 
a single drop of the undiluted Glycerine applied once a day will prevent the 
recurrence of the —— and roughness. Jnsist on having “‘ Price’s Glycerine” 
in the Company’s own sealed bottles, quantities of cheap impure Glycerine being 
now sold in the shops because of the jow rate at which the dealers can a it in 
comparison with Price’s. All the good medical authorities abroad as well as at 
home order “ PRICE’S” as the one only Glycerine to be used. 
“ PRICE'S NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS,” for burning in the wide 
glasses, are believed to be the very best Night Lights made. ‘“‘ PRICE’S CHILD’S 
NIGHT LIGHTS” are known everywhere, and are excellent for burning without 


& glass. 











INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE PILLS. A GENTLE 


TORTON’S 


APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC, Sold everywhere, in bottles, | 


1s, 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 11s, 


SON’S PAINLESS and SELF- 

ADHESIVE TEETH are aflixed without extracting the stumps.—At 40, 
Ludgate-hill, next to the church (where they have practised 27 years); and 6, 
Lowndes-terrace, Knightsbridge (opposite Albert-gate). 


OOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and NEURALGIA.— 
** SOZODONTA.”’— This wonderful specific cures instantaneously Toothache 
and Headache, and gives immediate relief in cases of Neuralgia, by simply drawing 
up the nostril a few drops of the essence. Sold in bottles from 1s, 14d., wholesale 
and retail, by 
Messrs. SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford-street, and 
Mr. HODGES, the Proprietor, 97, Winchester-street, South Belgravia, 


yo PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—The return of Youth to 

their respective boarding-schools induces a solicitude for their personal 
comfort and attraction, and ROWLANDLS’ MACASSAR OIL, for accelerating the 
growth and improving and beautifying the Hair, ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for 
improving the Skin and Complexion, and Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
for the Teeth and Gums, are considered indispensable accompaniments.—Sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for Rowlands’ Articles, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Invariably pure, palatable, and easily taken, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, AND DEBILITY OF 
ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 

Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND. 

















Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in 
his work “‘On Consumption,” writes: ‘‘ We think it a great advantage that there 
is one kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the 
Light Brown Oil supplied by Dr. De Jongh.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Coroner for Central Middlesex, observes: ‘‘I 
deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr, De Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. Dr Jonanr’s Ligut-Brown Cop Livge Ort is sold only in capsuled 
ImpxERraL half-pints, 2s, 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 98.; labelled with his stam 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists and Druggists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


MORISON’S PILLS. 
JORTY YEARS’ USE OF THESE MEDICINES (Morison’s 


Pills) by the Public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the truth of 
Mr. Morison’s theory as to the cure of diseases. Being composed only of vegetable 
matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be harmless to the 
most tender age or the weakest frame, under every stage of human suffering; the 
most pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered to the world ; and at the 
same time the most certain in searching out the root of any complaint, however 
deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach of human means, 

PREPARED ONLY AT THE 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON; 
And sold by appointed Agents, and all Medicine Vendors, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


This invaluable Medicine has been in use for the last half century with the most 
unqualified success, They act upon the liver without mercury, and cleanse the 
stomach and bowels without weakening them, remove the causes that in different 
constitutions occasion giddiness and pains in the head, sickness at the stomach, 
fever, indigestion, influenza, rheumatism, or gout, and so ward off those attacks of 
disease that lead to so much suffering and expense. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d,, 
and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depét, 22, Bread-street, London. 


hb fpeteabel S PILLS can be confidently recommended as a 

domestic remedy for the ailments of all classes and condition of people, 
Young and old of both sexes may take this medicine with the certainty of deriving 
benefit from its use when disorder or disease is making them miserable. Holloway’s 
Pills are unrivalled for their purifying, aperient, and strengthening properties. They 
move indigestion, palpitation, and headache, and are specially serviceable in com- 
plaints peculiar to females. Each box of Pills is wrapped in printed instructions 
for the guidance of invalids, who will readily understand from carefully studying 
them,the best way of regaining health. Holloway’s Pills will work a thorough 
change in the constitutions of the weak and nervous, 














OUGHS, Influenza, Croup, Diphtheria, Colds, &c.—No remedy 
is 80 efficacious as Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. A few 
drops will at all times check an incipitent attack, and prevent serious or pe"manent 
disease. The medical faculty and families use it extensively, but great éaution 
should be used in obtaining the genuine, as a variety of spurious compounds are 
sold under the same name, which are not chlorodyne at all, and only lead to 
disappointment. The original inventor and discoverer is Dr. J. Collis Browre, 
M.R., C.8.E., and late Army Medical Steff, who deposited the only recipe i the 
hands of the sole anthpeteedimennintene.. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Grest Ru sell- 
street, Bloomsbury-equare. Observe the name of Dr. J. Collis Browre on the 
Government stamp. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4e. 6d,, and 1ls. per bottle. 
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HEDGES & BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s,, 60s., 72s., 84s., 968, 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s, and 30s. per dozen. 


Fuperior Golden Sherry...............cccssssssssseeeeeenes cosesstecsereeses B08, ONG 428, 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown .............0000 --488,, 546., and 60s, 


HOCK AND MOSELLE, 


At 24s., 308., 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., and 84s. 


Port from first-class Shippers .............sscssesssesecseesees 30s, 36s, 428, 
Very CROW LIM. FOS asanhcaccasescinsdnsesinannacaseiaisiinabs 488. 60s, 728, 848, 


CHAMPAGNE 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s. ; very choice 
Champagne, (6s., 78s-; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, 
Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 

Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a poet-cflice order, or reference, any quantity will be forwarded 


immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 


LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton: 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally Established a.p. 1667.) 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—One Guinea Hampers, each 
containing one Quart Bottle of rich Claret, Whisky, Brandy, Sherry, and 


Port. Sent carriage free on receipt of P.O.O. payable at Leadenhall-street, E.C., 
to DUNKELSPIEHL BROTHERS & CO., 14, Great St. Helens, London. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. — This celebrated old Irish 


Whisky gained the Dublin Prize .Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very vholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s, 8d., at the retail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the principal] towns in England; or wholesale at 8 
Great Windmill-street, London, Observe the red seal, pink label, an 
cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


| ee ee IMPOSSIBLE. 
AGUA AMARELLA 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO, 


have at length, with the aid of the most eminent Chemists, succeeded in 
perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the Public in a more con- 
centrated form, and at a lower price. 
Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also 6s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. 
Red Bull Wharf Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. 














~ MR. RANSFORD’S POPULAR SONGS. 











s. d, 
My Old Friend John .................cceeeeesseeeeeee =. Land. 3 0 
I OD BME ei dk5g sdsdgnerce seve vee ceadsednesne S. Glover. 3 0 
The Sea is Englaud’s glory ................66...00 ma 3 0 
PIOUS cnkbe chee vbiiasbee ccs sed cevede secon: - 2 6 
The Gipsy’s Laughing Song .................664. - 2 6 
Sunny days will come again ............6ceceeues H, Russell. 3 0 
PA sd ache bedcesnasiass cea ssoceacaevecnes H. Ransford. 3 0O 
The Good Old Songs.........scccssccecesceecseees a ‘. 3 0 
I an an sb cen cubesesues basdneennces - 3 0 
I NE WEE EP  asccnn ses ccceesnonesccscactece 9” 2 6 
The King of the Sea.............scceseessecsevssoees ” 2 6 
BE FOE BO GE oan cs ccrerccnecescccscscceces cence - 2 6 
The Harvest-Home Song............ccssccceeeeeees = 2 6 
EET aRa ish At abcbassibenascesncenesacacuesses sects T. Cooke 3 0 
Safely SONA. 11, Ae, adbvbadeweeebesesee 9” 2 6 
SRR a a ee T. Distin. 3 0 
The King of the Holly ....... dadupiveus odasebebegeds W. L. Phillips. 2 6 
Dido and I (Sporting Song)...............csceeees . J. Whitaker. 2 6 
Pe a ee 2 6 
Se TINE OEE © sc vsccnccsecessccescssseccans Shield. 2 6 
PTE IEEE wibecanschsecacseinncsrcaresccscazacscs Bishop. 2 6 
I cian cs a cesadedncauuns ei ded ca Gucuiasae’ . Collins. 2 6 
The BReep-BRsarers ......cdsscovecscveccscecssvsecee Dibdin. 2 6 
TR Oa sds vas vpvcccccccscccscoveccestncsescocesss os 2 0 
EE Sikh G ike cos ene ciseie shkepeakanedé® piadan hal - 2 0 
The Lass that loves a Sailor ..................005 - 2 0 
IG iin gone cancesaetenunnssadbes ever. cesties - 2 0 
AMO Limcky BeCape  ...crcccrcescrvcccccsscescsoccees 2 0 
Sg ee eee eee - 2 0 
The Merry Bells of England .............sc0ceees J.M.Edney. 2 6 
The Merry Gipsy Band................. rerter, air A. Fry. 2 6 
The White Cliffs of England ..................00 J. Blewitt. 2 6 
Song of the Haymakers .....................005005 Montgomery. 2 6 
John Barleycorn Burns. 2 6 


PUBLISHED BY 


RANSFORD & SON, 
2, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. 





Each Song sent post free, at Half-price, on receipt of stamps, 





——__ 


NEW MUSIC. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY DUFF & STEWART, 
147, OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S “ FAITH.’’—Song. 
Virginia Gabriel’s “‘ The Love of Years.’’ Song. 
Virginia Gabriel’s ‘‘ What ails this heart of mine?”’ Song. 
Virginia Gabriel’s ‘‘ The Deserted House.” Song. 
Virginia Gabriel’s ‘Oh, wilt thou have my hand, dear?”’ Song. 
Virginia Gabriel's ‘‘ Eveleen.”’ Song. 


Price 3s. each. Sent for 18 stamps each. 


CH. GOUNOD’S “THE VILLAGE CURFEW.”—Song. 


The “ Village Curfew,” a Twilight Carol, is a charming new composition by the 
gifted composer of ‘* Faust,” 


Price 3s. Sent for 18 stamps. 


J. H. TULLY’S “ THE WATER SPRITE.’’—Song. 


Sung by Miss Poole every evening at Drury Lane Theatre. A very pretty song. 
See all the papers. 


Price 3s. Sent for 18 stamps. 


ARDITI’'S VERY LAST GALOP.—For Piano. 
The very last Galop by Signor Arditi is unexceptionably the best published for 
years. 


Priee 4s. Sent fcr 24 stamps. 


BENEDICT’S “YE HAPPY BIRDS.”—For Piano. 


F. Gumbert’s admired German song “ Ye Happy Birds,” arranged by Jales 
Benedict, is an elegant transcription, 
Price 4s, Sent for 24 stamps. 


GODFREY’S “FLOWER GIRL WALTZ.” 
The *‘ Flower Girl Waltz,” by Charles Godfrey, performed every evening at 
Drury Lane Theatre, is the popular waltz, 


Price 4s. Sent for 24 stamps. 
HARVEY'S “BAY OF BISCAY.’—For Piano. 


The celebrated national song “‘The Bay of Biscay,” effectively arranged by 
R. F. Harvey. 


Price 43. Sent for 24 stamps. 


HIME’S “ANGEL'S WHISPER.”’—For Piano. 
Samuel Lover’s song, ‘‘The Angel's Whisper,” arranged by E, L. Hime, composer 
of ** Parfait Amour,” 
Price 3s. Sent for 18 stamps. 


KUHE’S “GOODBYE AT THE DOOR.’—For Piano. 
Wilhelm Kuhe’s arrangement of Stephen Glover’s fayourate melody cannot fail to 
become popular. 


Price 4s, Sent for 24 stamps, 


MARRIOTT'S “JOLLY CLUB QUADRILLE.” 


Introduces the spirited new melody eo by Operti for Mr. Randall, and 
other popular melodies in C. H. R. Marriott’s best style. 


Price 4s. Sent for 24 stamps, 


RICHARDS’S “FAIRY BOAT.”—For Piano, 
Mr. Brinley Richards has arranged ‘‘ The Fairy Boat” in a charming styie, forming 
an attractive piece for any pianist. 
Price 3s. Sent for 18 stamps, 


SLOPER’S “SPRING DEW.’’—For Piano. 


This is one of the best original compositions of moderate difficulty, by 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
Price 3s. Sent for 18 stamps. 


DUFF & STEWART. 





Sent post free for 18 Stamps. 
NEW COMIC SONG, 
- HE MAN WHO CAN’T KEEP STILL.” By 
J.W. CHERRY. Sung nightly by Mr. J. H. Stxap (The Cure). 


London: JOHN SHEPHERD, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. ; 
and all Musicsellers, 





|THE HOME BEYOND ; or, A Happy Old Age. 


NEW BOOKS. 


WORKS OF THE REV. ASHDEN OXENDEN, M.A. 
Rector of Pluckley, Hon. Canon of Canterbury, §c. 





THE PASTORAL OFFICE ; its Duties, Difficulties, Privileges, 
and Prospects. Third Edition, Cloth, 3s, 6d, 


‘We can with cheerfulness recommend it to clergymen, and candidates for 
Holy Orders.’ —Literary Churchman, 


‘‘ This is an admirable practical manual on the various points set forth in the 
title.” — Record. 


OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. 
Feap.\8vo., 2s. 6d, 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Edition. 3s. 


WORDS OF PEACE; or, The Blessings and Trials of Sickness. 


Feap. Svo. 26th Thonsand. 1s. 6d. 


THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY ; or, Council to the Awakened. 
In small Svo. 140th Thousand. 2s. 6d. Moroceo, 7s. 6d. 


Tenth Thousand. 


In Crown 8vo. Fourth 


In bold type. 
64th Thousand. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. A Course of Preparation 


for the Lord’s Table. Containing Meditations, Heads for Self-Examination, 
Resolutions, and Prayers for a Week, 18mo. 142nd Thousand. Cloth 1s. 
Morocco or Calf, 3s. 


CONFIRMATION ; or, Are you Ready to Serve Christ? 30th 
Edition. 3d.; 2s. 6d. per dozen, 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 
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Feb. 1, 1868.] THE LONDON REVIEW. vi 
Just published, Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d., cloth, Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 
[ee Seecins MKAMINED. BF © GRADUATE of the University oc | SECOND EDITION OF SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


Cambridge. 
London : JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Just published, Crown Svo , 6s., cloth, 
BD YEV Ai in PALESTINE. By James Finy, M.R.A.S., 
and Member of the Asiatic Society of France; late H.M. Consul of 
Jerusalem and Palestine. 

«Mr. Finn is an author full of knowledge of his subject ; indeed his knowledge 
of the country is probably unrivalled in extent and in miouteness by that of any 
living man, either Arab or Saxon... . The volume is 8 real addition to our know- 
ledge of the topography of Palestine.” —Atheneum, 


London : JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Just published, Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 
7HEN SHALL THESE THINGS BE? or, The Signs of 
the Last Times. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
London : JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Just published, Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


HRISTIAN LIFE inthe CAMP: a Memoir of Alexander 
J Mackay Macbeth, Surgeon in the 105th Regiment of Light Infantry. 


With Portrait. 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


London : 
Just published,“Small Crown 8vo., 8s, 6d., cloth, 


Q TONEW ALL JAOKSON : a Memoir of General Thos. 
KJ) (Stonewall) Jackson. Abridgedfrom the larger Work of Dr. Dabney, of 
Virginia. With Portrait, 

JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 
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London : 





Just published, Small Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. 


| IGHT and TRUTH: BIBLE THOUGHTS and THEMES. 
iA ;, By the Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Hymns of Faith 
and Hope,” &c. &e. 

____‘ London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners.street, W._ 


Just published, Post 8y0., 6s. 6d., cloth, 
N EMORIES of OLIVET. By the Rev. J. R. Macpvurr, D.D. 
I H With an engraved Vignette by W1LtmorE. 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, Ww. 


London : 


Immediately, Small Crown 8vo., 33. éd., cloth, 
EMOIR of ELIZABETH FRY. Abridged from the 
larger Work by HER DAUGHTER. With Portrait. 
London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


M 
A 
: Just published, Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. 
HE LIFE and EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES of DAVID 


STOW, Esq., Founder of the Training System of Education. By the Rey. 
WILLIAM FRASER. 
London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, Crown 8yo., 5s., cloth, a few with Portraits, 6s. 


M EMORIALS of the late ANDREW CRICHTON, B.A., 
{ of Edinburgh and Dundee. Edited by the Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 

“ The collection of sermons and miscellaneous writings in the volume before us 
lisplays a subtlety of thought and quickaess of penetration that would infallibly 
have achieved for their author, had he been permitted a longer life, a reputation 
hardly inferior to that of the late Mr. Robertson, of Brighton.’’—London Review, 

London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 

















Just published, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


HE STANDARD of the CROSS in the CHAMP DE 

MARS: a Narrative of Christian Effort in Paris duriog L’ Exposition 

Universelle. By the Author of “‘The Standard of the Cross among the Flags of 
the Nations.” With a Preface by the Rev. G. T, FOX, M.A., Durham, 


London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Eighth Thousand, Post 8vo., 10s., cloth, 
T HE of the late Rev. Dr. MARSH, Rector of 
Beddington. By HIS DAUGHTER, the Author of ‘‘ Hearts and Hands,” 


“ Memorials of Hedley Vicars,’ &e. With Portrait. 
London: JAMES NISBRT & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 








LIFE 


Recently published, Crown 4to., 83. 6d., cloth, 


TINNHE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. Expounded 
and Illustrated by the late JAMES HAMILTON, D.D., and Twelve 
beautiful Engravings by Sztous, Printed on Toned Paper. 
London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


New Edition, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


LAND OF THE FORUM AND THE VATICAN ; 
By the 





HE 
or, Thoughts and Sketches during an Easter Pilgrimage to Rome. 
Rey, NEWMAN HALL, B.A. 
London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, Illustrations, Small Crown 8vo., 4s., cloth, 


IGHTING THE FLAMES: a Tale of the London Fire 
; Brigade. By R. M, BALLANTYNE, Author of ‘‘ The Lifeboat,” ‘‘ The 
ghthouse,” &c. 
London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, 2 vols., Post Svo., 16s., cloth, 


EVOUT THOUGHTS BY DEEP THINKERS. The 
‘* Portfolio’’ of the Record Newspaper. With a Preface by the Rev. 
J.C, RYLE, B.A., Vicar of Stradbroke, Suffolk. 





a 








London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Just published, Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 
JYULPIT ECHOES ; or, Select Passages from Discourses and 


Expositions delivered in Kincardine; Erskine Church, Glasgow; and | 
Clapham, London, By the Rev. J. MACFARLANE, LL.D., Author of “ The 


\ ‘ » 
Sight Lamp,” &e. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, Author of “ New America,” &c, 


“No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger 
contribution to the literature of psychology ttan Mr. Dixon’s book has been 
published since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and 
intellectual life of the human race. ‘ Spiritual Wives’ will be studied with no less 
profit than interest.”— Morning Post. 

‘* A lithe and sinewy style and a picturesque knowledge of the most attractive 
literary forms enable Mr, Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and in- 
structive. The tone of the composition is refined and pure toa degree. There is 
- @ coarse line or a coarse thought throughout the two volumes,”—Londou 

eview, 

** In these volumes, written in the most vivid, animated, and pictorial of styles, 
Mr. Dixon has treated a difficult and delicate subject with great refinement and 
judgment, and he has certainly produced a book which is calculated to absorb the 
attention of every iatelligent reader who opens it.’’— Star. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


JEANNIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of 
Every page contains some noble thought.’’— Observer. 


** St. Olave’s,’”’ “‘ Alec’s Bride,” &c. 3 vols. 
The book is sure to be admired.’”’— Star, 











** A charming story. 
** A thoroughly interesting story. 


DORA. By Julia Kavanagh. Author of “ Nathalie,” 
** Adele,” &e. 3 vols. [ Next week, 


NORTHERN ROSES: a Yorkshire Story. By Mrs. 
ELLIS, Author of * The Women of England,” &c, 3 vols. 


A HERO’S WORK. By Mrs. Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. 


‘Mrs. Hardy has written so well that her book will please a numerous class of 
readers,’’—Times, Dec, 26. 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. W. Grey. 


** There is much to admire in ‘ Love’s Sacrifice’’’— Atheneum. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


3 vols. 





Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


SYLVANUS, NETHERTON, 


OTHER POETICAL WORKS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘This volume is the composition of one who writes with care, and who is not 
deficient in culture.” — Scotsman. 

‘* We feel assured his poems wil take a respectable place among the literary 
prodactions of the day.’’—Fifeshire Advertiser. 

‘*This is a very creditable volume—refresbing to the reader in these days of 
literary diffuseness and sensationalism. . . . They will bear to be read and re-read, 
which is one of the best tests of literary merit.’’—Fife Herald. 

**We have perused the volume before us with much gratification.”—Dundee 
Advertiser. 

‘*There are three poems and a drama in this work, and each of them have 
merits which fully justify their publication, and which deserve to be carefully read 
by those who can appreciate good poetry. . . . The whole is a very creditable 
addition to the store of contemporary poetry.’’—London Observer. 

**This new poet possesses at least one qualification for the arduous task of 
ascending Parnassus, be can versify with great ease and fluency. Of the three 
poems that form a part of the volume with which he has entered upon his career, 
we prefer the last,‘ Netherton.’ It shows to perfection the author's knack of 
versifying, and of tracing in a clear, luminous, almost statistical fashion, the pro- 
gress of human passion.’’—Edinburgh Courant, 


Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Edinburgh 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Nearly ready, in one vol., 8vo., with Maps, price 14s, 


MAX HAVELAAR; 


OR, 
THE AUCTIONS OF THE DUTCH 
COMPANY. 
By MULTATULI. 


Translated from the Original Manuscript by 


COFFEE TRADING 


BARON ALPHONSE NAHUYS. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 





Now ready, with Lllastrations, 2 vols., 8vo., 28s. 


()* the VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 

UNDER DOMESTICATION. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Origin of Species,”’ ‘‘ A Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World,” 
** On the Fertilization of Orchids,” &c. &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, pp. 647, 138, 6d. 
TMHE BOOK of GOD: The APOCALYPSE. In this work 


the Apocalypse is conclusively proved to be the oldest book in the world. 





By the same Author, 14s, 


NTRODUCTION to the APOCALYPSE. This work contains 





London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


— 





- Recently published, Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 
‘ERMONS on the MIRACLES. By the Rev. Arrucr | 
ROBERTS, M.A., Author of “ Miscellaneous Sermons,” ‘‘ Plain Sermons | 

‘0a Village Congregation,” &c. 


London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. | 





_ Small Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 
EMOIRS of ELIZABETH, last DUCHESS of GORDON. 





\ By the late Rev. A. MOODY STUART, M.A., Author of “ The Three 
= London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo., 5s. 6d., cloth, 
dA 
| or, Memorials of Robert Brown, late of Bombay. Compiled by his Sister, 
HELEN COLVIN. 


arys,”’ &e. With Portrait. 
SSAGES in the LIFE of an INDIAN MERCHANT ; 
London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


the most complete development of the Eleusinian Mysteries ever published. 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Price One Shilling, 
TINHE EVIDENCE, Published in 1855, as to the RELIGIOUS 
WORKING of the COMMON SCHOOLS in the STATE of MASSA. 
CHUSETTS. With a PREFACE by the Hon. C, TWISLETON, late Chief 
Commissioner of Poor Laws in Ireland. Third Edition. 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169, Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers. 





Published this day, Demy 8vo., price 6d., or by post 7d. 


NCREASE of the EPISCOPATE, Considered in a LETTER 
to the Right Hon. the EARL of DERBY, K.G. By CHARLES JAMES 
BURTON, M.A., Chancellor of the Diocese of Cariisle. 
London: WHITTAKER & OO., Ave Maria-lane. 
Carlisle: C. THURNAM & SONS, 
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THE ART JOURNAL, 


Ne. LXXIV., New Series, February, 1868, price 2s. 6d. 


With this Number is issued the Eleventh Part of the ** ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBITION,” containing numerous Engravings 
of Wood-Sculpture—Chandeliers—Cabinet Work—Ivory Carving—Jewellery— 
Window Curtains—Glass, &c. &e. 








Line Engravings.—l. ‘‘De Foe in the Pillory,” after E, Crowe; II. “ The 
daxers,”’ after T. Creswick, R.A., and F, all, R.A. 

li Contributions.—The Textile Fabrics of the Universal Exhibition, by 
Mrs. Bury Palisser ; The Royal Armoury of England, by Charles Boutell, M.A. 
(ileustrated) ; Golden Thoughts (illustrated) ; French Pictures in the Paris Exhi- 
bition ; Doré’s Pictures at the Egyptian Hall; The Exploration of Palestine ; 
Photographs from the Seven Churches of Asia; The Art of the Armourer (il/us- 
trated); Art-Gossip and Notabilia, &c. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
This Day, No. 5, for Fuprvary, 1868, price 1s. 


A Monthly Magazine. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and Llustrated by J. E. Mrtuats, R.A, 
ConTENTS. 

ALL FOR GREED. Chap. XIV. The Bridegroom; Chap, XV. The Bride; 
Chap. XVI. The Litanies for the Dead. 

WHOM SHALL WE MAKE LEADER of the NEW HOUSE of COMMONS? 

ON SHOOTING. 

ON HUMAN LIGNITES. 

THE IRISH CHURCH. 

HAVERING ATTE BOWER. 

PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS IN LOVE, LAW, AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE.—My First Mission under F.O. 

OUR ARMY AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 

PHINEAS PHINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By Anthony Trollope. With an Illus- 
tration, Chap, XVI. Phineas Finn returns to Killaloe; Chap, XVII. Phineas 
Finn returns to London; Chap. XVIII. Mr. Turnbull; Chap. XIX, Lord 
Chiltern rides his horse Bonebreaker. 

London: VIRTUE & CO., City-road and Ivy-lane. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE 
For FEBRUARY. 
No, CCCCLVIIL., price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
University Organization. By A Don. Rambles. By Parricrivs WALKER, Esq. 


** Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in —In the New Forest. 
the Highlands.” Saint Cuthbert. 


ieiiedietnef Gltcoux The Great Nebula in Orion. 
w . 


Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.8. 
The Marstons. Chaps. LIV.—LVI. Village Sketches in Oudh.—III. Echoes 
Max Miiller’s Chips. 


of the yg mg 
By the River Side. a Diaaficction — ve a 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 
ALFRED TENNYSON 
In now contributing to GOOD WORDS. 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE 
Is now contributing to GOOD WORDS. 
THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX” 


Is now contributing a new three volume Story to GOOD WORDS. 











By R. A. 

















A Second Edition is now ready of the JANUARY PART of 


GOOD WORDS 


(Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains), 
with Articles by 

The Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, 

C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 

Charles Kingsley. 

George MacDonald, 

And others. 


The FEBRUARY PART of 


GOOD WORDS 


(Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.) is now ready, and among the 
Contributors to it are 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The Author of ‘‘ John Halifax.” 
Dean Stanley. Norman Macleod, D.D 
Arminius Nein ned Pe William Gilbert. 
George MacDonald. Professor Henry Rogers. 


The MARCH PART of 


GOOD WORDS 


will be written by 
The Bishop of London, 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
The Author of ‘‘ John Halifax,” 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 
And others. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56, Ludgate-hill. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, anB¥ Social. 
HALF-A-CROWN MONTHLY. 
ConTENTS OF THE FERBUARY Numprp. 
1, THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM IN ITS HOME ASPECT. By the 
Dean of Canterbury. 
2. THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. By Benjamin Shaw. 
3. THOMAS HOBBES OF MALMESBURY. By the Rev. John Hunt. 
4. THE MARRIAGE LAWS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By John 
Boyd Kinnear. 
56. THE INFLUENCE OF PLATO’S SOCIAL THEORIES IN MODERN 
TIMES. By Dr. KE. Zeller, Heidelberg. 
6. THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By the Rev. Thomas Markby. 
7. THE LONDON PRESS: 
II. The Spectator, Guardian, and Nonconformist (concluded), 
8. HYLAS. By the Rev. Henry Hayman, B.D. 
9 NOTICES @F BOOKS : 
I, Theological. LI. Historical and Biographical. 
Scientific. IV. Classical. V. Travel. VI. Poet 


Alfred Tennyson. 

The Dean of Canterbury. 

The Author of ‘‘ John Halifax.” 
The Hon, W. H. Lyttleton. 











The Duke of Argyll. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
Dean Stanley. 
Jean Ingelow. 





III, Philosophical and 
» Fiction, and Essa 


VII. Miscellaneous, VIII. German Literature. LX, French Theustane. 
STRAHAN & CO., 56, Ludgate-hill. 





Now ready, price 1s, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 100. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1—MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM—“* WAGES.” 





2.—DEAN STANLEY’S “RECOLLECTIONS OF PHILARET OF 
MOSCOW.” 


3.—MR. HELPS’ * REALMAH,” continued. 
4.—PROFESSOR SEELEY on“ MILTON’ S POLITICAL OPINIONS.” 











a 


5.—MR. GEIKIE’S “ BARON STONE OF KILLOCHAN” 





———___ 


6.—MISS YONGE’S “ CHAPLET OF PEARLS,” continued. 





7.—MR. HULLAH’ ** COLLOQUY IN GREYFRIARS.” 





8.—MRS. KEMBLE on “ LADY MACBETH.” 





9.—MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S “THE ORCHARD AND THE 
HEATH.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 





Now Ready, 


oe e622 Ow T.. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


ANNE HEREFORD, a new Serial Story by the Author of “ Bast Lynne,” is 
now appearing in the ARGOSY. 

THE LAST FOUR YEARS IN ABYSSINIA, written and sent over by one of 
the Captives, is in the February number of the ARGOSY. It contains an excellent 
summary of the whole cause of the War, and a vivid description of the character of 
King Theodore. 

The February Number of the ARGOSY contains a charade-poem by the Dean of 
Canterbury. 

This Magazine is now spoken of by hundreds of reviews in the very highest 
terms, as being one of the best magazines that has appeared for some years, 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13, Tavistock-street, Strand. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
37TH YEAR. 
The Proprietors have to announce as begun, a New and Interesting Serial Novel, 
by WILLIAM CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


The Monthly Part for February (the first of the New Volume of Chambers’s 
Journal’’) contains : 
Home of the Locust, 
Making their Game: a Life Drama. 
Boy Sailors and Sailor Boys. 
Maxims by a Man of the World. 
Deep-Sea Soundings. | The Month: Science and Art. 
Lubrication at the Hairdresser’s. Four Poetical Pieces. 
And the first Six Chapters of a New and Interesting Novel, 
by WILLIAM CYPLES, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK, 


‘** CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL” may be ordered Weekly or Monthly from any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor in the United Kingdom or Colonies. It may also be had 
at the Railway Bookstalls.—The First Four Volumes of the New Series may now 
be had, 














Our own Reporter. 
Perambulations. 

Shushan the Palace. 

Among the Pacific Islanders. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


Now ready, No. 14, price 4d, 


THE NATURALIST’S NOTE BOOK. 
CoNTENTS. 

THE EARTH’S FEATURES, 

LUMINOSITY OF THE 


ELEPHANTS, 


AGARICUS (CREPIDOTUS) VARIA- FRAXI- 


BILIS. NELLA. 
JASPAR, FLINT, CHALCEDONY, | LAKE OF KILLARNEY. 
OPAL, AND HYALITE, DEVICES OF ANIMALS. 
FOLK-LO«E#. | A TIGER HUNT. 





MANAGEMENT OF GOLD FISH. 
TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH. 
THE PEOPLE OF ABYSSINIA, Desmidiacee, 

LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS, New Species of Diatomacer, 


Meetinas or Lzarnxgp Socrgties, CorrEsPONDENCE, SHort Norss, REMARKS, 
QuErizEs, &e, Xe, 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 





Also may be had, by enter of all booksellers, price 5a. 
THE NATURALIST’S NOTE BOOK 
For 1867. 
A YEAR-BOOK OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Handsomely bound in Green and Gold. 
OFFICE: 1, RACQUET COURT, FLEET STRERT. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 247, is Published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 


I. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Il, THE QUEEN IN THE ISLANDS AND HIGHLANDS, _ 
Ill, PRIVBTE CONFESSION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
IV. M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS. 
V. THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
VI. LONGEVITY AND CENTENARIANISM, 
VII. PHQRNICIA AND GREECE, 
VIII. CHURCH PROGRESS, 
IX. WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR IRELAND? 


*.* Nos. 241-42 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, forming the GENERAL 
INDEX to the last Twenty Vols., is NOW READY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strect. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. vill 





NEW SERIES. Edited by E. S. DALLAS. 


A W E 


EK K. 


CONTENTS of the JANUARY PART—price NINEPENCE. 


ON A SPITEFUL LETTER. By Alfred Tennyson. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY VOWS. 


CURIOSITIES OF SOUND. | 
WAITING DINNER. 


THE SIREN’S MUSIC HEARD AGAIN, 
DEATH DEALING ARROWS. Drawn by J. E. 








THE ORIGINAL BLUE BEARD. SNOWED UP. Iliustration. Millais, RuA, 
SHOOTING OVER A BULL-DOG. WASTE. | THROUGH A MATCH FACTORY. 
WHAT MONSIEUR SAW IN ENGDAND, LIlus | WITCHCRAFT IN DEVON. PRETTY MARUSCHKA, 
trated. OFFENBACH’S MUSIC, TABLE TALK, 
Together with the first Eleven Chapters of a New Story, 
By CHARLES READE anv DION BOUCICAULT. 
With Illustrations by G. Du Maurier, and Initials by Jonn Leicuron, F.S,A. 
PRICE NINEPENCE. 
London: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 
The Numbers of 
PUBLIC OPINION 
al L i 
For January 18th and 25th, 
CONTAIN THE WHOLE OF THE OPINIONS OF THE DAILY AND WEEKLY PRESS 


(WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS) 


ON THE 


QUEEN’S JOURNAL. 


Price 2d. Sold Everywhere. 


OFFICE: 11, 


SOUTHAMPTON 


STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





7 


Ready on Monday, January al, 


HANOVER SQUARE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


EDITED BY LINDSAY 


SLOPER. 


CONTENTS. 
Reverie 5 


By the Lake, 
Savourneen deelish. 


us aval indsay Sloper. 


song 


. A ngelina. 


Snowdrops. Pianoforte Piece ..... 


Forget-me-not, Song ......:ccccecereesceeecseeeeseee Wilhelm Ganz. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
London; ASHDOWN & PARRY, Hanover-square, 
And to be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller, and at every 
Railway Station in Great Britain and Ireland. 


READ THE 
MAIL, 





COLONIAL 


And send it to your Friends mn the Colonies. 


IT CONTAINS: 

\ SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
HOME, COLONIAL, AND CONTINENTAL NEWS. 
REPORTS OF MEETINGS CONNECTED WITH COLONIAL SUBJECTS. 
FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. REVIEW. 
PRICE CURRENT. | 
LONDON STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
AND VARIOUS ARTICLES ON MATTERS OF COLONIAL AND GENERAL | 

INTEREST. | 
Published on the 15th of each month, price 6d., postage included, to all parts of 

the world, 


109, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON. 





OFFICES : 
ee 


MR. LAURENCE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


i] EFECTS OF SIGHT: Long Sight, Short Sight, Weak 
Sight, Squinting, &c. By J. Z LAURENCE, F.R.C.S., M.B. (Univ. | 
Lond.), Surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hospital, London, and Ophthalmic Surgeon | 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Chatham. | 
HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. | 





] 
8vo., 6s. 
| 
| 


— 








Now ready, price 10s., post free, 
HE CLERGY LIST, for 1868, containing Lists of the 
Clergy at Home and Abroad, with all the usual information. 
London; GEORGE COX, Ecclesiastical Gazette Office, King William-street, W.C. | 


| SINK OR SWIM: a New Novel. 


This day is published No, VIL. of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly, 
Price One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 
ConTENTS. 

1. The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. (With an LIilustra- 
tion.) Chaps. XX VII, to XXIX. 2, AColonial Minister, 3. Baby Nell* (With 
an Illustration.) 4. Ireland for the Irish. By Frances Power Cobbe. 5. Her. 
mione. In Three Phases* By the ‘‘ Detrimental.’”’ Phase II. ‘‘ Dangerous !’’ 
III, Thaw. 6, Plunging. 7. The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates, (With 
an Illustration.) BookSII, Chaps. III., IV., V. 8. The Romance of a Glove. 
9. Something like Charity. 10. Poetry and Italian Politics. 11. English Photo- 
graphs. No. I. By an American, 12, The Hon, Alice Brand’s Correspondence, 
No. VII. 13. The Valentne. 14. The Flineur at the Play. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID GARRICK. 


Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. 
FITZGERALD. 2 vols. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, By G. A. SALA, Author of ‘My Diary in America,” 
&e, 1 vol. [Ready this day. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE; or, Passages 
from the Life and Correspondence of HERBERT AINSLIE, B.A., Cantab, 


(tees THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. ita 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS FOR 1868. A New 


Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions by numerous Authors and 
Artistsof eminence, Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY, 


[ Ready this day at all Libraries and all Booksellers’. 
*.* Also may be had, uniform with the above, “‘ The Savage Club Papers for 1867.” 
JOHNNY ROBINSON; the Story of the Childhood and 
School Days of an “ Intelligent Artizan.’’ By the Author of “‘ Some Habits 


and Customs of the Working Classes,” 2 vols. 
[Ready this day at all Libraries. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. 3y PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, Author of ‘* Never Forgotten,” ‘* Seventy-five Brook-street,’’ &e, 

In 3 vols, [ On Friday next. 


By the Author of 
[Ready this day. 


From Family 
By PERCY 
[In January. 


** Recommended to Mercy,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 


THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 
HENRY SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Author of ‘‘ The Three Lonisas,’’ 
&c,, is ready This Day at every Library, in 2 vols. 

NOTICE.—A New Novel by ANNIE THOMAS, 
HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By ANNIE THOMAS 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of ** Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. 
[| Ready this day. 


By MORLEY FARROW, 
[ Ready this day. 


GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. 


Author of ‘‘ Hamperton the Financier,” &c. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 





Now ready, 


Neo PROPHETIC MESSENGER FOR 1868, 

with Coloured Hieroglyphic, containing the most complete Ephemeris 
extant. Last year Raphael predicted the sleet and hail on the Derby day, and 
illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s. 6d., or pest free for 2s, 8d, 


T. T. LEMARE, 1, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, E,C, 
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The BEST Instruments only dealt in. The inferior showy Instrument 
entirely excluded. 





*.* AN ILLUSTRATED LIST ON APPLICATION. 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN. EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET. 


CITY - - - 43, Moorgate Street. DUBLIN_~ - - Westmoreland Street. 
BRIGHTON - - 64, West Street. BELFAST - - Donegal Place. 


PIANOFORTES 


By BROADWOOD, COLLARD, CRAMER, KIRKMAN, & PLEYELL. 


HARMONIUMS 


BY. CRAMER & DEBAIN. 





CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


This method of obtaining a Pianoforte or iswdnten was originated by CRAMER & CO., by whom it has been 
carried out with very great success. The third year since the introduction of the system has now terminated, and the 
Instruments that were hired during the latter part of the year 1864 have become the property of their hirers. The quality of 
the Instruments supplied sr been found so superior as to call forth the most flattering recommendations from all parts of “the 
country, and the result has been encouraging in no ordinary degree. So greatly, indeed, have CRAMER & CO.’s efforts to 
supply Pianofortes and Harmoninms on easy terms of payment been : appreciated, that they continue to send out a greater 
number of first-class Instruments than the aggregate of all those active and intelligent competitors who have adopted 


CRAMER & CO.’'s system. 








CRA MBER & CO. 


Desire to take this opportunity of directing special attention to their 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTE WITH CHECK ACTION, 


A remarkably beautiful specimen of their recent manufacture. This Instrument is supplied on 
their Three Years’ System, at FOUR GUINEAS PER QUARTER. 





They would likewise bespeak the attention of the Public to their 


NEW GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
SIX FEET LONG. 
In Rosewood, 90 Guineas; in Walnut, 100 guineas. 
A most elegant, convenient, and pure-toned Pianoforte, occupying considerably less space than the ordinary Grand, and 
retaining great power and effectiveness. 


On the Three Years’ system the charge is NINE AND TEN GUINEAS PER QUARTER. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY FURTHER 
PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer. 





28 GUINEA PIANETTE ve vss eee eee =~ 10 Guineas per Annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL ‘COTTAGE .. vs» eee eee ~~ 15 Guineas per Annum. 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE teens vss tee wee see = 20 Guineas per Annum. 





Te “CRAMER? HARMONIUMS 


Are of the best manufacture, and are so TONED as to be the most agreeable Drawing-room Instruments. 


It may be particularly noticed that these Instruments are at the English Pitch, instead of the French, which is too flat to admit of the 
ordinary Paris Harmoniums being used with the Pianoforte ; and also that the various stops of the “ Cramer” Harmoniums are so distinctive 
in their effects as to preserve their individuality when used in the grand ensemble, approaching more nearly the effect of an Orchestra than 
has hitherto been attained. 

£. 8. d. £. 


1 Stop, 4 Octaves, Polished Oak, School Model _............ 6 0 0 10 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, 2 Sets of Vibrators ............... 16 0 0 

1 Stop, 5 Octaves, Polished Oak .............csseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 9 0 0 13 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, Knee Action, 4 Sets of Vibratora 27 0 0 

5 Stops, 5 Octaves, Polished Osk — ...........ccceecceeseneeeuees 13 0 O 19 Stops, 5 Octaves, Oak, Knee Action, 6 Sets of Vibrators 42 0 0 
If in Cases of Rorewood or Walnut, from 20s. to 60s. extra. If with Percussion Action, £5 extra, 


*,* The Prices quoted are for Cash, and will be found very considerably modified from former rates. 


CRAM HR & COO.: Dina tT Te yD: 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


CITY - - - - 43, Moorgate Street, E.C. DUBLIN - . . - Westmoreland Street. 
BRIGHTON - - - 64, West Street. BELFAST - - . - ~ - a Place. 


re m- - ——— —— 
aeeEeEe osieeiitinieten a - oe => — —_—$ — ____— = - eee 7 — —— = — _——- 





lowrow: 3) y vines ly Crartrs Wywan, at ve Printi ng Offce of Wyman & Scene, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Linculn’s-inn-fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
end pullished, icrthe Prepmetcis, ly Isaac Exsmay, et No, 11, Scuthempion- street, Strand, in the ssme County,—SaTurpay, Frprvany 1, 18¢8, 
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